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DOMESTIC EVENTS 


INCE the war many religious orders and congregations have had 
S an opportunity of reaffirming their own international and peace- 

ful bonds in their General Chapters and Assemblies for the 
election of new officials. These domestic events have a wider signifi- 
cance than at first sight appears, in that many of the members of 
these assemblies come from recently opposing countries. ‘hey had 
been prevented from communicating with one another throughout 
the years of war; they had been in one way or another involved in 
their own nation’s struggle. Yet they could meet again in a friend- 
ship which overrides the belligerent barriers with a fraternity based 
‘on supernatural love. The domestic happenings of the Dominican 
Order would not be of interest to many readers of BLACKFRIARS except 
that they represent a wide ideal of friendship and cooperation among 
nations. The Chapter General opened with the solemn translation 
of the relics of St Dominic at Bologna as a fitting symbol of the 
unity of tradition and ideal among all the members of the Order. 
The representatives returned to Rome to elect an eminent Spanish 
Canon Lawyer, Father Emmanuel Suarez, as head of the Order. As 
@ result of the new dispositions of this Chapter the English Domini- 
cans had to gather to elect a successor to their Provincial whose 
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presence was required in Rome to assist the Father General. The 
newly elected Father Provincial, Father Hilary Carpenter, will re- 
ceive a special recognition and welcome from this review as he was 
for six or seven years its successful editor. Almost at the same time 
as this last event there died an old and revered Dominican—Father 
Hugh Pope—well known alike for his Scripture studies, his immense 
apostolic labours and his simple and profound spirituality which in- 
fluenced many. Father Pope was himself a frequent and distinguished 

contributor to this review. 
hese domestic events therefore show the passing of an age and 
the beginning of new life, the reunion and the rebirth of an inter- 
national religious Order. ‘they point many morals and are conse- 
quently presented here with this explanation but without apology. 
THE Epiror. 








ST DOMINIC IN MODERN ROME 


R G. K. CHESTERTON tells us in one of his essays of a 

man who went to Rome and missed seeing the Pope because 

he stood too long staring at the Papal Guard. We can have 
more sympathy with that sort of absence of mind than with the 
more serious kind of tourist who, Baedeker in hand, ‘does’ Rome 
dutifully and grimly and comes home exhausted and dazed with a 
blur of memories, Sight-seeing ‘according to plan’ is one of the 
penitential exercises of the pilgrim: much better to keep your eyes 
open and let the sights seek you, and you will stumble on surprises 
at every turn and be rewarded with thrills all the time. 

When you go to Rome to attend a General Chapter there is not 
much time or opportunity for sight-seeing: in a sense you become 
part of the picture; for the time being you are one of the sights 
yourself. But even so, you can’t help noticing things and there are 
wonders for your delight on every hand. When we came down from 
the sky it was a very abrupt change from the wet winds and cold 
rains of the North to the parched, dusty airfield at Chiampino blazing 
in the sun. The tropical dress of the R.A.F. men in contrast with 
ourselves dressed in the attire of a less torrid climate made us feel 
even warmer than we actually were; but we positively gasped and 
perspired when from the bus that took us to Rome we saw a football 
match being played before a cheering crowd at a terrific pace while 
the themometer registered nearly a hundred degrees. 

Rome itself after six years of war, seen through the memory of 
previous visits made at intervals during the last twenty years, 
presents a study in contrasts. The eternal city defies the changes of 
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time, it is physically and spiritually ageless and unchangeable; we 
recognise so many of our old favourites. Everything seems to have 
survived, thank God! That is one of the major marvels of the most 
devastating of wars: the city has come through unscathed. Yet at 
first sight it seems a very changed Rome; and so much is strangely 
new and unfamiliar. ‘lhe spruceness, the order and mechanical neat- 
ness of the former regime have been replaced by a more happy-go- 
lucky drabness and there is the inevitable shabbiness to be expected 
in any post-war European city. It is like meeting some noble old 
lady in reduced raggedness and a bit down at heel, or some awesome 
pontiff minus the finery, whom we now confront in his shirtsleeves. 
Somehow we feel more at home. Our old friends, the beggars are 
still with us and the street boys a bit more ragged and making the 
very minimum of clothing suffice, and they all seem to be anxious 
to do currency transactions asking us in good American if we have 
any dollars to sell. ‘hey can give you a better rate of exchange than 
the bank. Traffic is more chaotic than it used to be: car-drivers 
have reverted to the old habit of incessant hooting of horns and 
restored Rome to the position it once held of being—after Oxford 
perhaps—Europe’s noisiest city. Army lorries and jeeps add their 
quota to the prevailing din. The trams still run (though perhaps run 
is an overstatement), but they do not run for you and me: no use 
trying to board one; they are all packed beyond capacity, clustered 
around with pendent humanity, lumbering along noisily and looking 
like a moving swarm of bees. 

Unless then you wish to squander your wealth recklessly on taxis 
with wads of the notes which bulge your pockets like salvage from 
the waste-paper basket, you must walk—even though the tempera- 
ture is 103 in the shade. There is no need to carry a guide book. ~ 
Every church and ancient place of interest has its inscribed board 
in English (devised by the Anglo-American committee) explaining 
what you are about to behold and why you are asked to admire. 

Traffic directions in English everywhere; indications of the 


~ addresses of the various allied controls and authorities; American, 


English and Polish sentries outside buildings; a C.W.L. canteen 
(where real tea is to be had) in the Scots College; ominous warnings 
in places to the effect that Trespassers will be shot—all these are 
reminders that peace has not yet been officially signed. Abundance 
apparent in the shops at very inflated prices, black market goods 
and especially cigarettes sold couponless on doorsteps and the pave- 
ments: there is a good deal of poverty and one suspects much misery 
and hunger beneath so many apparently carefree externals. 


But the folk we really met and knew and talked with were the 
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Brethren—over ninety of them (apart from the community of the 
Angelico) who had come for the General Chapter. It was like being 
in a big happy family; and what struck everyone present surely was 
the genuinely fraternal atmosphere that pervaded the whole assem- 
bly. Without any strain or affected cordiality there was manifest a 
sincere spirit of unity. All the Provinces were represented and among 
them most of the belligerent nations. Such a gathering, met together 
after the world war, presents an excellent working model of what 
U.N.O. should surely strive to be. Here were all the nations and 
tongues, yet united in the things that really mattered—doing their 
best to speak a common language, brothers of one and the same 
religious family, a kind of miniature of the universal church. It did 
not mean that there were no difficulties or disagreements: differences 
there sometimes were, but they were differences that could be chari- 
tably composed not by resort to compromise and makeshifts, but 
by appeal to principles implicit in the faith and code of the church 
of God. ‘The General Chapter was something more than an inter- 
national convention or a meeting of a league of nations: those 
present could not but feel that they were members, not of some local 
or national unit, but of a real, religious family, formed on the tradi- 
tions and examples of seven centuries and bound together by ties 
that transcend all differences of race and tongue and are more en- 
during than the bonds of earthly kinship. 


After a very long and unforgettable journey ~y road, the kind of 
perilous trip that seems a nightmare in retrospect, we reached 
Bologna. And the following day, Sunday the 15th of September, will 
ever be memorable in the Order’s annals for the magnificent celebra- 
tions in honour of St Dominic. St Dominic’s dying wish was that 
his body should be buried beneath the feet of his brethren. Now, 
more than seven centuries later, his brethren from every corner of 
the world were to carry his body high above their heads in a 
triumphal procession amid the reverent applause of an entire city. 
This was the triumph of Dominic the preacher who had conquered 
men’s hearts and left the imprint of his character upon the family 
that bears his name. One naturally thought of the former translation 
of these holy relics when the miraculous fragrance clung to the 
hands of Blessed Jordan. One loved to remember that one of 
Dominic’s last acts had been to send friars to found the English 
Province which he did not live to see established, which he has 
blessed and prayed for according to his dying promise. 

We left St Dominic’s body and the glorious city of Bologna, taking 
with us, we hoped; St Dominic’s spirit and influence to preside over 
our deliberations at the chapter. Back to Rome by road, with some 
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nightmare interludes, via Loretto where we saluted our Lady and 
then came the election of Father Emmanuel Suarez as Master 
General. May God watch over and prosper him in his weighty and 
responsible office. 

The audience given by the Holy Father was an unforgettable ex- 
perience. His allocution was a triumphant achievement indeed— 
an eloquent and moving address in faultless Latin without a halt 
or hesitation, truly an inspiration, in the literal sense of the word. 
To receive his blessing one felt one was being blessed indeed. Then 
each in turn, over ninety of us, knelt at the Holy Father’s feet and 
received a few words and a little audience to ourselves in our own 
language each time. Then a separate blessing for each Father and a 
little medal handed to us by His Holiness—truly a Father. 

The final and crowning message of the Chapter was an inspired 
impromptu from the Master General when he sounded the note that 
we all needed. He warned us against gloom and despondency. While 
avoiding groundless optimism, he said, we need not, we must not be 
pessimistic. May those words echo through the entire Order for our 
encouragement and to stir us to brave things for God’s glory. 

Father General has paid our Province a very great compliment, 
though at first sight the sacrifice demanded seemed to outweigh the 
honour paid us. He has taken Father Aelwin Tindal-Atkinson to 
high office in Rome as his assistant and counsellor and in doing so 
he wishes us to understand that he is rendering great honour to our 
Province and he assures us that such promotion will in the long 
run redound not only to the common good of the whole Order, but 
also to the particular good of the English Province. While we cannot 
conceal our very natural regrets at losing a good and wise Provincial 
we can congratulate ourselves that we still have in him one who 
knows and loves the Province and has its interests at heart. He 
takes with him the good wishes of us all, none the less sincere 
because of our unavoidable regrets. 

So we came home without our Provincial. ‘lo console us we brought 


_ back the blessing of St Dominic and the Holy Father and experiences 


and precious memories which will remain with us while the power 
to remember lasts. Brrnakp Dexany, O.P. 
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PREACHERS OF PEACE 
THE DISCOURSE OF HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII TO THE FATHERS OF THE 
DOMINICAN GENERAL CHAPTER ASSEMBLED IN AUDIENCE ON SUNDAY, 
22ND OF SEPTEMBER 1946 


T is but fitting that we should receive in a joyful and loving spirit 

you, the Dominican brethren, who are celebrating at Rome the 

duly appointed assembly of your religious family, or General 
Chapter, the proceedings and labours of which we are following with 
close attention. Nor have we any doubt but that it will bring forth 
the good results and consequences that are desired of it, so that, with 
its discipline strengthened and its powers increased, your Order may 
more and more contribute to the saving triumphs of the Gospel. 

That this expectation may indeed be realised the new Master 
General, chosen by ‘your votes, inspires us to hope. It gives us joy, 
therefore, to greet him now present here; it gives us joy, also, to 
recognise publicly the abundant merits which our beloved son 
Martin Gillet has earned for himself during his long term of office 
as your supreme moderator. 

While we were considering and weighing in our mind what matters 
we might most fittingly and usefully touch upon in our address to 
you, our eyes lighted upon certain words, contained in your consti- 
tutions, which seemed worthy indeed of meditation: ‘Resolute in 
peace, assiduous in study, fervent in preaching’ (No. 452). Brief in 
statement, but big with meaning; a narrow compass of words, but 
a weighty mass of precept; for therein is emblazoned the form of 
those special virtues which will be the promise, the goal, the guiding 
star of the glorious path that lies before the chosen and beloved 
family of Saint Dominic. 

Resolute in peace. We are not speaking of that counterfeit peace, 
difficult to secure, easily lost, full of wiles. We mean the true, solid, 
sincere peace which is the daughter of charity and the mother of 
holy joy, as witness the word of God: ‘Much peace have they that 
love thy law’ (Ps. exviii 165) and ‘Joy followeth them that take 
zounsel of peace’ (Prov. xii 20). 

This kind of peace is a most beautiful gift of Christ such as the 
vorld can neither give us nor take away from us, but can only 
vainly envy us, seeing that peace is Christ himself: ‘For he is our 
peace’ (Eph. ii 14), Christ, that is, who dwells within us and ani- 
mates our breasts. Whose own we are if we live worthily. But since 
peace is the harmony of arduous virtues, apply yourselves eagerly 
to the end that, subjecting the body to the mind and the mind to 
God, and being filled with the grace of the Gospel, you may be 
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pleasing to the angels in your desires and thoughts, to men in your 
actions. Far be from you anything that may disturb your brotherly 
harmony which so properly belongs in the highest degree to religious 
and adorns them with the jewel of calm wisdom. Amongst you may 
authority be an unfailing help, obedience a common holocaust, and 
may your life outshine all others as a living measure and illustrious 
example of the Christian profession. 

Assiduous in study. Your peace is no idle ease; indeed it has a 
task to perform that is the equal of any others in greatness and ex- 
cellence. For to you it belongs to be vigorous in the study of doctrine, 
especially to grow richer day by day in the knowledge of things 
divine, meditating, illustrating, defending the God-given truths. May 
each one of you be moved to the attainment of an ever more abound- 
ing knowledge, allied with holiness of life, by the timely exhortations 
of St Jerome: ‘Never let a book be out of your hands or away from 
your eyes; let the Psalter be learnt by heart; pray without ceasing; 
keep your mind alert but exclude a multiplicity of thoughts. Let 
body and soul alike be directed towards the Lord’ (St Jer. Ep. 125 
ad Rusticum, No. 11—Migne PL t.22 col. 1078). 

You, who have always accorded pride of place to the cultivation 
of theology and philosophy, may lay claim by right and by merit 
to the highest praise; you have given to the Church St Thomas 
Aquinas, the master of both these fields of learning, whose authority, 
whether in the instruction of beginners or in the guidance of those 
who investigate more deeply the hidden truths, is unique, being 
now proclaimed in the form of a decree in the Code of Canon Law 
itself: ‘Professors must pursue their studies of rational philosophy, 
as well as of theology, and the instruction of students in these sub- 
jects entirely according to the method, teaching and principles of 
the Angelic Doctor, and must hold these latter sacrosanct’ (Can. 
1366 §2). 

How highly this precept is to be esteemed we, following the coun- 
sels and in the footsteps of our predecessors, have indicated else- 
where (cf. Acta Apost. Sedis 1939 pp. 246-7). In this connection, 
however, less importance seems to attach at this present moment to 
those questions in which, under the direction and auspices of the 
teaching authority of the Church, there has always been liberty of 
opinion and argument, however important these same questions are 
to be regarded in philosophical and theological enquiries and debates. 
Still less is it now a question of the conjectures and formulae of 
doctrines pertaining to physics or to the world of nature which belong 
peculiarly to an age that is past, nor of their logical implications, 
esvecially seeing that in our own days the researches and findings 
of human science have superseded those opinions and have advanced 
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far beyond them—researches and findings, be it said, which the 
Church, far from opposing, welcomes and, far from fearing, 
encourages. 

But here and now it is a question of the very fundamentals of 
perennial philosophy and of theology, fundamentals recognised and 
reverenced by every system and department of learning that is to 
be reckoned as Catholic in name and in fact; it is a question 
of science and faith, of the nature of each and of their mutual 
relationship, a question of the very basis of faith which no adverse 
judgmenf can disturb; it is a question of the truths revealed by 
God and whether a keen mind can penetrate into them by means 
of definite concepts and from them gather further truths. To sum- 
marize the matter: the question is whether the edifice that St 
Thomas raised, an edifice outside and above any particular age 
and resulting from a singular composition and unification of elements 
stored up throughout the centuries by those who had fostered 
Christian wisdom, and founded on solid rock, still manifests an 
unfailing vigour and validity, whether it still effectively defends and 
safeguards the deposit of Catholic faith and is, moreover, safe to 
use and a trustworthy guide in the latest advances of theology and 
philosophy. 

That is certainly what the Church muintains, being persuaded 
that this is a sure way of knowing and establishing truth. Thus in 
the Apostolic Constitution ‘Deus Scientiarum Dominus’, published 
May 24, 1931, she confirms the decree of the Canon Law already 
referred to. Philosophy must be presented—this is the precept here 
laid down—‘in such a way that the hearers are instructed in a 
complete and coherent synthesis of doctrine in accordance with the 
method and principles of St Thomas Aquinas’; and in theology 
‘where the truths of Faith are expounded and demonstrated from 
sacred Scripture and tradition, the nature and inner significance of 
those truths are to be investigated and illustrated in accordance with 
the principles and teaching of St Thomas Aquinas’ (Art. 29). 

Where need arises it will not be difficult, as experience and 
practice show, to render intelligible to lay people in modern lan- 
guage, and to expound by verbal amplification, certain formulae 
(usually described as ‘technical’) which have ordinarily been obscure 
to those unskilled in this kind of learning. 

Now, seeing that these matters have all the weight of a law that 
holds good for all Catholic schools of philosophy and theology, much 
more may we hope that you will so act that not only in external 
leadership but also in internal judgment and study you may adhere 
to these lofty norms which cover the whole of Catholic doctrine, not 
excluding matters of human rights and the social order. 
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PREACHERS OF PEACK i) 

Read diligently the books containing the institutions, laws and 
history of religion; by intelligent investigation examine the results 
of modern research and turn them to the use ot sacred science, Let 
your peace, friend and companion of unruttled studiousness, giow 
with the heavenly truths it retiects. 1hus amid the rugged peaks 
does the tranquil, fir-crowned lake give back the retiectea image of 
the blue vaults of heaven, 

Neither would we pass over in silence another matter dear to our 
heart, namely that the Leonine edition of the works of St ‘thomas 
Aquinas should be carried on with renewed zeal; for this is an 
undertaking that ior you will be a glorious achievernent, while ior 
philosophical and theological science, whereof the Angelic Doctor 
is ever the most able guide and unfailing light, it wil prove an 
unending gain to be held hereafter in unchangeable esteem. 

Fervent in preaching. Preaching, dearly beloved, is a deep mys- 
tery; for while Faith is the salvation of the human race, preaching 
engenders Faith, as it is written: ‘Faith cometh by hearing’ (Rom. 
x 17). There is a close connection between the incarnation ot the 
Word of God and preaching, a wondrous nearness and relationship. 
A follower of Christ, like the most blessed virgin Mary, shows Christ 
to men, gives and bestows him; he is a Christ-bearer. ‘Lhe virgin 
Mother Mary clothed Christ with his human form, ‘Lhe preacher oi 
the Gospel clothes him with the tenuous body of human words. In 
both cases it is truth itself that is clothed, the truth that instructs 
men, that enlightens and sustains them; the mode is different, the 
power is the same, 

But this maternal honour, this glory, this dignity, is yours by 
your very name. Preserve your name; preserve your service; let 
none of you abstain through indolence or fear from the duty of 
preaching. Nay rather it is yours to excel all others in this task. Let 
your mouth ever be at one with your way of life; reinforce your 
words by your example. Though it is useful to learn and to cultivate 
the profane sciences, so that the word of God may not be deprived 


- of fitting adornment, nevertheless the heavenly power of the word 


of God lies in the grace of the Holy Spirit besought by prayer and 
good works. ‘Our eloquent preacher functions in speaking of just 
and holy and good things, for he should not speak of other things; 
therefore he does everything in his power, in speaking of these 
things, to make his hearers listen intelligently, willingly and in a 
spirit of obedience; let him have no doubt but that he can do this, 
if indeed he can do it at all and to the extent of his capability, 
rather by his piety in the oratory than by the accomplishments of 
the orator, so that by praying for himself and for those he is about 
to address he may speak as a man of prayer rather than as a mere 
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speaker’ (St Aug. De Doct. Christ. c.15 n.22—Migne PL t.34 col. 
103). 
ihree things, then, require your unflagging care and thought to 
make you Dominicans in name and in reauty: peace, the study of 
doctrine, and preaching; three things not unrelated but closely 
linked, not disparate but a single object of love. Safeguarded by 
them do honour to your profession, give aid to us in our ministry, 
bring succour to an age brought low indeed. ‘Grace be with you, 
mercy, and peace from God the Father, and from Uhrist Jesus the 
Son of the Father, in truth and charity’ (2 Jn. 3). As a heartfelt 
presage thereof we lovingly impart to you the Apostolic Blessing. 
PIUS XII. 
Translated by Hitary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 








FATHER HUGH POPE! 
A faithful man shall be much praised.—Prov. XXVIII 20. 


E are gathered to do reverence to the memory of a great 
priest, a great apostle, a great Dominican. We are gathered 


to offer the Holy Sacrifice to God to the end that he may 
speedily receive into his eternal peace the soul of one who was for all 
who knew him an inspiration and an example, a veritable man of God, 
one who was for so many of us a loving father, a patient teacher, a 
wise counsellor and an understanding friend. It is written in Holy 
Scripture: Praise not a man before his death, for a man is known by 
his children. Those of us who knew Father Hugh Pope best have not 
been able to refrain from praising him even while he yet lived; but 
now there can be no withholding that praise on the part of any; for 
he is indeed known by his children, known by the offspring of his 
apostolic mind, known by the many souls he brought to God, known 
by the brethren of his Order whom he nurtured by his paternal care 
and affection. 

In his recent allocution to the General Chapter of the Order of 
Preachers the Holy Father fastened upon the very pillars of true 
Dominican life when he reminded all Dominicans that, in the words 
of their Constitutions, they must be ‘resolute in peace, assiduous in 
study and fervent in preaching’ if they would prove themselves worthy 
of their honoured name and high calling. When we look back over the 
long course of Father Hugh's life in the Dominican Order we realise 
that he set himself from the outset to attain an ideal which he 
pursued unwaveringly to the very end. 





4 > 43 ric preached at the funeral of the Ven. and Very Rev. Fr Hugh Pope, 
TA, D.S.S., who died at Edinburgh 23rd November 1946. 
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FATHER HUGH POPE 11 

There can be no doubt but that the dawning aspirations of the 
youthful Henry Pope were given their initial impetus and direction 
during his school years at the Birmingham Uratory by his learned and 
saintly uncle, the Oratorian Father Thomas Alder Pope. That he was 
early moved towards some practical expression of fraternal charity 
is shown even by his first choice of a profession, that of medicine. 
But after two years as a medical student he gave ear to the call of 
God bidding him concern himself rather with the healing of souls, 
and he answered the call by entering the Dominican Novitiate at 
Woodchester in 1891, when he was now 22 years old. When he had 
taken his vows in the tollowing year he embarked upon those 
studies which were to engage him unceasingly to within a few weeks 
of his death. 

Atter his ordination to the priesthood at Hawkesyard in 1896, he 
was sent to the Dominican House of Studies at Louvain, where he 
graduated as a Lector in Sacred ‘lheology two years later, and torth- 
with returned to Hawkesyard to begin his work of teaching. Already 
he showed himself a man of wide vision. Having been appointed 
librarian, in virtue of that office and aided by the generosity of his 
Oratorian uncle, he was largely instrumental in bringing into being 
the splendid library and library building which are mghtly the pride 
of that priory. He himself remarked, with a smile, that some then 
called this building ‘Pope’s Folly’. God grant that our wisdom be ever 
as clear-sighted and fruitful as that folly! It was the first evidence of 
his vision of a fully established English Dominican Studium Generale 
which he was to be so largely responsible for realising in later years. 
It would, indeed, be scarcely possible to over-estimate the greatness 
of his service to his Province in securing the establishment of the 
studies upon the very highest level; and it was not least of all by 
his own splendid example of wide and unceasing study in theology, 
in patrology, in apologetics and in sacred Scripture that he led the 
way to the goal of his high endeavour, an example all the more 
moving in that he was not of the genius type—unless genius is indeed 


an infinite capacity for taking pains. But some years were to pass 


before his supreme opportunity came to him. 

From 1908 onwards he was in Rome, both as a student and later 
as a professor of sacred Scripture. He returned to England in 1913, 
crowned with the highest academic distinctions that the Order has 
to offer, those of the Mastership in Theology and the Doctorate of 
Sacred Scripture. He was now as a strong man armed; but he did 
not at once return to the work of teaching. His labours in Rome had 
taken toll of his health and necessitated some period of rest—or at 
least of change, for his was a character that could not brook repose. 
In 1914 he accepted the Priorship of Woodchester, an office which 
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he held with marked success until he was appointed, six years later, 
to be Regent of Studies at Hawkesyard. Only those who were 
students there at the time can truly know what vision, what inspira- 
tion, what encouragement, what understanding he brought with 
him. Supported by the great-mindedness of the then Provincial, 
Father Bede Jarrett, and by a willing team of professors, he set him- 
self to raise far higher the already high standard of study in the 
English Province. Not only the future professor in the Studium, but 
each member of the Province was to be (in a familiar phrase of his) 
equiparatus ad omnia. And there is abundant witness in the 
Province of today to the fruit of his splendid leadership both at 
Hawkesyard and afterwards at Blackfriars when he was transferred 
to Oxford, with the theological side of the Studium, in 1929. 

Let it be said again; it was even more by the example of his own 
life than by all the other means he adopted that he set burning so 
brightly the torch of Dominican learning. For it was an ordered life 
in which no minute was idly frittered away. He was most strict in 
his observance of community duties; his regularity at choral office 
(to which he was not actually obliged by rule) and his manifest 
devotion to the liturgy of the Order were an inspiration to all. His 
allotted time for manual labour was directed, in intention at least, 
towards the amenities of community life; if we could joke now, as 
we so often did in the past, of his digging and his cutting and his 
burning, we should joke with a catch in the throat and something like 
a sob in the voice, for he was working (as always) for the brethren. 
But whether he came from choir or from manual work or from 
missionary journey, within an incredibly short space of time the 
familiar tap of the typewriter keys would be heard, telling of a revised 
edition of the now famous Aids to the Bible, or of some treatise on 
the Fathers of the Church or of one of the innumerable articles for 
reviews and magazines that came in unending succession from his 
indefatigable fingers and fertile brain. To his life of study he was 
faithful throughout; and ‘a faithful man shall be much praised’, If 
he had no other claim to greatness, no other claim to the lasting 
gratitude of his brethren, he would be worthy of unstinted praise in 
that he was indeed ‘assiduous in study’ as the Constitutions demand. 

But he was no less pre-eminently ‘resolute in peace’. Even amongst 
those great figures of the past with whom the English Province has 
been so singularly blessed, men like Father Vincent McNabb and 
Father Bede Jarrett, Father Hugh was outstanding by his ceaseless 
efforts to further the unity of purpose and fraternity of endeavour 
throughout the Province. As a Superior his rule was firm and may 
even have seemed at times a little meticulous; yet it was marked by 
a benignity, a true fatherliness, that made easy an approach to him 
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in time of difficulty or despondency, that softened the severity of a 
rebuke and made him considerate to the point of indulgence where 
the health or happiness of his community was concerned. He was in 
truth all things to all men, especially in his dealings with his brethren 
in religion. He showed a deep interest in the welfare of the lay- 
brethren, for whom he wrote his ‘Manual for Laybrothers’, with its 
English translation of the Rule of St Augustine. He had a profound 
affection for the Novices and the Student-brothers; he loved in them 
the English Province of the future, just as he loved and venerated 
the English Province of the past—his love for the Province was all- 
absorbing and all-embracing—therefore he guided and inspired and 
encouraged these young Dominicans in every way he could devise. 
His talks in the weekly Chapter, a grateful memory and unfailing 
beacon still for so many of us, were especially designed to open their 
eyes to the meaning and greatness of their vocation. He would pilot 
the young priests through their first essays in the apostolate, giving 
them the eminently practical results of his own wide experience; he 
would stand aside with unselfish readiness to provide them with 
openings for lectures and sermons, invite them to share with him 
his outdoor preaching or his lecture-weeks at Oxford and Cambridge. 

He loved the brethren. If he had faults, they were the faults of his 
virtues. If it seemed sometimes that his geese were swans, it was 
because of his splendid optimism, of his charity and enthusiasm and 
belief in others. If the tales of his fishing expeditions were sometimes 
far-fetched, it was because of his desire to entertain the brethren. If 
his pertinacity appeared sometimes excessive to those of us less 
single-minded than he, it was due to his courage in facing all the 
difficulties that seemed to him to stand in the way of the common 
good. That common good! That was his lodestar. He loved the 
brethren; he loved the Order. He was intensely interested not only 
in the academic side but in every aspect of the Dominican apostolate, 
and he did all in his power to encourage that same interest in others. 
‘Let us work this as a team’, he would often say. He was resolute in 
peace, that peace which comes from mutual appreciation and 
mutual aid. 

Yet it is but fitting that this great friar preacher should be remem- 
bered above all for his preaching. It was his Priorship at Woodchester 
that first gave him the opportunity of embarking upon that outdoor 
preaching which he engaged in so fruitfully for the next twenty years 
and which was to be so potent an element in the splendid achieve- 
ments of the Catholic Evidence Guild in the Archdiocese of Birming- 
ham and elsewhere. One remembers so well the tall, spare figure 
pedalling an ancient bicycle in Rugeley, there to take train for Bir- 
mingham and the “Bull Ring’. One recalls so vividly his dexterity 
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and his wit in dealing with the crowds that flocked to listen and often 
to heckle. One remembers, too, his frequent sermons at the war 
memorials in Brereton and Armitage, his talks on the front at 
Brighton, his missionary journeys to the villages of Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire. He was literal in his interpretation of the Gospel that he 
loved and lived; he went out into the highways of the cities and the 
byways of the villages to compel them to come in. 

But though this kind of preaching was peculiarly dear to him, it 
was by no means the only kind he undertook. As a missioner and as 
a special preacher he was amongst the foremost of his day. As a 
preacher of Retreats he was in constant demand, not only amongst 
nuns but also amongst priests both parochial and regular. Many of 
the priests of the Archdiocese of Birmingham in particular will long 
remember with gratitude the retreats and days of recollection that he 
preached for them. It was no doubt due very much to the spiritual 
insight and understanding that he showed therein, as well as to his 
native charm of manner, that he won for himself so many friends 
amongst the priests. 

The mystery is how he found time to prepare; yet prepare he did. 
The one thing that stood him in good stead was his almost uncanny 
knowledge and deep understanding of the sacred Scriptures, of Old 
Testament no less than New, combined with his almost equally pro- 
found familiarity with the Fathers of the Church. Many years ago I 
took an Anglican friend to Woodchester in order that he might hear 
Father Hugh preach. It so happened that, instead of the kind of ser- 
mon I had hoped for, he gave what I afterwards came to know as a 
characteristic postilla on one of the psalms. I felt frankly disappoin- 
ted for my friend’s sake; but the latter could scarcely wait till the 
end of the service to voice his satisfaction and enthusiasm; it was 
the beginning of his conversion to the Church. Father Hugh’s out- 
standing success as a preacher was the more remarkable seeing that 
he was not in truth an orator, except in St Augustine’s sense (and 
here is the true explanation) of being orator prius quam dictor. 
Innumerable must be the souls that he thus spiritually begot for God 
by the earnestness of his preaching. 

‘Resolute in peace; assiduous in study; fervent in preaching’ — 
that is the true Dominican; that is the Father Hugh we knew and 
loved, whose loss so many mourn this day. 

Surely such unceasing toil, such vigour, such pertinacity, diel 
him to have been of a tougher fibre, of a more buoyant health of body 
and serenity of mind than is the lot of so many in these troubled 
days? But, no! All through his life Father Hugh suffered considerable 
bodily infirmity. Even as a student the rheumatic affliction of his 
eyes, which remained with him to the end, was such that the possi- 
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bility of his ordination to the priesthood seemed doubtful and at one 
time he begged (how fortunately without avail!) that he might join 
the ranks of the lay-brothers. From early middle life the effects of 
serious surgical operations made it necessary for him to seek the 
support of a cumbersome metal harness. The action of his heart was 
defective and any unusual strain or exertion was liable to prostrate 
him. Moreover these several grievous bodily ills reflected themselves 
inevitably in his nervous tensions. It is to his lasting praise that he 
allowed these afflictions to obtrude so little into his community life, 
to interfere so little with his multifarious occupations. 

In order to give him some measure of relief when his term as 
Regent of Studies came to an end, his Superiors allowed him, at the 
urgent request of the Governors and by the express wish of the 
Archbishop, to reside for a year at the Oratory School at Caversham 
in the capacity of Sub-Warden and Spiritual Director. But he 
yearned for community life and therefore gladly undertook the Prior- 
ship of Hawkesyard when he was elected thereto in 1935. His final 
service of this kind to his Province was that of Superior at Edinburgh. 
Even after his first seizure there, more than a year ago, he speedily 
resumed his diligent work on the English versions of the Scriptures, 
a work that has not yet received the acknowledgments due to its 
scholarship and diligent research. 

Those who had the joy of being in his company since that first 
warning of his approaching end can testify to his undiminished vigour 
of mind and assiduity in study. It was typical of him that, when he 
recognised the presage of his not far distant demise, he prepared 
postcards to be posted on his death to various relatives and friends. 
Thereon he announced his passing and asked for prayers, remarking 
with characteristic whimsicality that for obvious reasons he was 
unable to put in the date. 

Of his inner life of the spirit we are not competent to speak. As he 


_ himself observed in one of his books, ‘Those who have entered into 


the secret of the King are ever the most reticent on such matters’. 
Suffice it to recall the dignity and devotion and exactitude of his 
manner of saying Mass. For the rest, we may know that such a full, 
unfaltering and fruitful apostolic life was possible only to one whose 
inner life was lived close to God and who was thus giving to others 
the fruits of his own contemplation. 

Though his mortal life is ended, the apostolate of Father Hugh 
Pope will continue, especially his apostolate amongst the .apostles, 
present and future, of his Order. The grateful memory of one who so 
appreciated and revered the great Dominicans of a previous genera- 
tion will continue to teach those of today and tomorrow to look to 
the rock whence they were hewn. His devotion and loyalty to his Order 
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will continue to inspire them with a similar devotion and loyalty. 
His enthusiasm for every aspect of Dominican work within the 
Province and throughout the Order will live on in their minds, and 
his own great-souled example of apostolic ardour will move them to 
a greater and still greater generosity and unselfishness in furthering 
the common purpose of that Order and of the Church. His vision and 
his indomitable optimism will be remembered when they are per- 
chance disheartened by the magnitude of the tasks that lie ahead. 
But it is not in his Order alone that he will be remembered. For all 
who knew him the memory of Father Hugh will be the memory of 
a great-hearted priest, a dauntless missionary, a spiritual father and 
an inspired leader; and to this memory the brethren of his religious 
family will add the most precious and most fruitful memory of all, 
his love of the brotherhood. 

Accedet homo ad cor altum, et exaltabitur Deus. A man shall come 
to a deep heart, and God shall be exalted. Let this be his epitaph. 


Himary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 








ORIGEN! 


T is regrettable that Dr Inge did not preface his Lecture with 
the following passage from Origen: 

‘After we had come to believe that Christ was the Sontof God, 
and had ceased to look for the truth among those who claimed that 
their erroneous doctrines were true, we were convinced that we 
had to learn that truth from Christ himself. For many think that 
their opinions are those of Christ and yet they differ from their 
predecessors. But since the teachings of the Church, transmitted 
in orderly succession from the Apostles and remaining in the 
Church to the present day, are still preserved, it is clear that that 
alone is to be accepted as the truth which in no way differs from 
Ecclesiastical and Apostolic tradition’ .2 
The Lecture itself is very brief—some twenty-three pages. I have 

read it four times and each time I have found myself wondering what 
the audience gathered from it. Personally I was deeply disappointed. 
For like St Jerome I have read all Origen’s extant works (Ep. 
Ixxxiv. 4), and, like the Hermit of Bethlehem, found them hard to 
understand. ; 
Confining himself to Origen’s De Principiis as presenting an 
epitome of the great Alexandrian’s theological teachings which, Dr 





1 Origen. By the Very Rev. Dr W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., Fellow of the Academy. 
Annual Lecture on a Master Mind. Henrietta Hertz Trust of the British Academy. 
1946. 2/. (Vol. XXXII of the Proceedings of the British Academy.) 

2 Origen’s Preface to the De Principtis. Rufinus’s version. 
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Inge says, mainly centre round his ideas on the Logos doctrine, he 
gives a series of categoric statements as, presumably, representing 
Origen’s mind. Unfortunately he gives no references, leaving the 
irritated audience or reader to unearth them for himself—if he can. 
If the reader endeavours to unravel the tangle and verify the state- 
ments I think he will get a shock. For I would venture to say that 
there is hardly any statement made here on tenets attributed to 
Origen of which the opposite could not be substantiated from Ori- 
gen’s own writings. 

Before going further I should like to know on what grounds the 
lecturer pins his faith to the text of the De Principiis as it has come 
down to us. For that text has a curious history. Written of course in 
Greek, Jerome translated it, but his version seems to have been lost 
at an early stage (Ep. cxxiv, 1). Rufinus then translated it in 
A.D. 398. But he explicitly says that he has not translated ‘what 
appeared contrary to Origen’s other opinions’, such passages he 
regards as ‘interpolated and forged’.} Moreover Rufinus was dis- 
honest in his renderings through his anxiety to make Origen perfectly 
orthodox.4 Though the Greek has for the most part perished it has 
survived in Book III. i and Book IV. lxxiv. Jerome was justifiably 
indignant at this ‘bowdlerising’ of Origen’s text and himself retrans- 
lated the whole, but his fresh version has perished.) It remains, then, 
that for the De Principiis we depend on a version from which sections 
regarded by Rufinus as unsound have been removed by him. 

Denis of Alexandria wrote to Theophilus of Lydda congratulating 
him on his refutation of Origen: ‘Continue then to attack Origen’s 
figments so that simple souls may not be misled by his learning and 
his sophistical arguments, which thus give occasion to schism in the 
Church’.6 Ten years later St Jerome wrote to Avitus telling him how 
at the request of Pammachius (Ep. cxxxiv, 1) he had translated the 
De Principiis for him but warning him that in reading it he would 
discover that he was ‘walking in the midst of snakes and scorpions’ : 
he then indicates the various errors into which the great Alexandrian 
had fallen (Ibid. 2-14). Pammachius, he says, was horrified and 
promptly put the whole under lock and key. But a false friend in- 
duced him to lend him the MS. which he at once hastily copied and, 





3 Preface to De Principiis, Bk. ITI. 

4 De Principiis, III. vi. 3 and 9. 

5 Fragments however are given by Jerome, Ep. cxxiv. Crombie, who translated the 
De Principiis for the edition of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, gives long extracts from 
this same Epistle. Two of these I can identify, the rest evade me. But since he twice 
cites §94 whereas there are only 15§§ in Migne’s edition, he would seem to have had 
an edition of it unknown to me. 

6 Ep. xciv, A.D. 400, translated by St Jerome. 
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what was worse, gave to others who copied it even more carelessly 
with deplorable results. Jerome therefore sent Avitus his own original 
translation which he had kept by him.’ 


Regarding the Church, Dr Inge tells us, almost as though quoting 
Origen, that ‘We must seek salvation . . . not by subjecting ourselves 
to the weak and beggarly elements of outworn authority, but by the 
Platonic act of faith that the fully real is fully knowable, though not 
fully known’ (p. 7). Yet how often Origen insists on Church authority! 
Men, he says, who depart from the Church’s decisions are ‘Samari- 
tans’ (Tom. xii, 13 in Joann); she is ‘the pillar of truth’ (Hom. iii on 
the Canticle of Canticles); Church-lite can only be regarded as a 
miracle (I. on Galatians, ed. Delarne iv, 183), to belong to the Church 
is our glory (Contra Celsum vii, 16. P.G. xi. 1539); our faith in the 
resurrection depends on the Church (/bid. v, 22 and 61), and he dwells 
upon the unity prevailing among her teachers (‘[om. x. 7, on Lomans. 
P.G. xiv, 1261-3). 

As to his Christology, ‘Origen’, we are told, ‘maintains that God 
must from the beginning place himself in a state of such (contingent) 
creations. Hence the production of the Logos, a Person distinct and 
derived, God, but not the Godhead, theos, not ‘o theos (p. 7). Yet 
when arguing against Celsus Origen writes quite definitely ‘o theos 
Iesous (Contra Celsum, vi, 66. cf. v. 62). His insistence on the God- 
head of Christ is most remarkable: ‘How could anyone fail to believe 
that, according to the promise, he was God who appeared in human 
form for the benefit of our race?’® Indeed I am driven to ask whether 
Dr Inge is really familiar with the Contra Celsum, perhaps the 
greatest of all the early apologetic works; certainly I can discover no 
trace of it here. 

Origen’s faith is summed up: Nisi credideritis non intelligetis. But 
Dr Inge writes: ‘The ruling principle of Origen’s whole life was: 
‘‘There is nothing firm except science of knowledge’’.’ This is perhaps 
true if ‘knowledge’ embraces ‘faith’. But taking the statement thus 
baldly set out, would anyone ‘unacquainted with Origen’s works as a 
whole expect to find him saying that he has small sympathy with a 
faith which can be upset by anybody’s arguments,? or that faith with- 
out enquiry is necessary for busy people? Would he expect to find 
Origen at the age of 70 enduring the rack for two whole days. and 
lingering for two more years a bruised and broken body rather than 
deny his Christian faith? 

7 Ibid. 1. cf. G. Bardy, Recherches sur histoire du Text et des Versions Latines 

du Des Principes d'Origéne, 1924. 

8 Ibid. vii. 40, viii. 12, in fact passim. 
9 Eusebius, H.E. vi, 39. 
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Idle, of course, to deny that Origen ventilated views now rejected. 
But to ‘ventilate’ views is not the same thing as to ‘teach’ them. 
Nor are ‘erroneous’ notions necessarily ‘heresies’: ‘Learned men’, 
wrote Origen, ‘must explore the faith; the unlearned must needs 
rest in the Word of God: ‘‘Himself has said it’’.’ Now Origen was 
essentially one of the ‘explorers’. Dying in A.D. 254, or some 70 
years before the First Council, 325, he was many years ahead of his 
time. He feels his way, never dogmatises; he suggests ideas, proposes 
difficulties and their solutions. How often in his De Principiis does 
he use such expressions as ‘I am of opinion, then’—of the working of 
the Father and the Son in us (lI. iii); of the final consummation, ‘We 
think indeed .. .’ (I. vi, 1); the ultimate salvation of the evil spirits 
he leaves as an open question (ibid. 3). When he comes to discuss 
‘incorporeal and corporeal beings’ (I. vii), he says that with the ex- 
ception of Bks. I. i-vi ‘where we treated to the best of our ability’ of 
the Holy Trinity, ‘we have discussed the nature of rational beings 
more by way of intelligent inference than strict dogmatic definition’. 
But even when he proceeds to deal with them ‘according to our dog- 
matic belief, that is in agreement with the Creed of the Church’, 
such phrases as ‘we think, then. . .’ occur frequently, and ‘accord- 
ing to our view’ (I. vii, 1-4). 

Yet we are repeatedly told that Origen ‘held this or that’, ‘taught 
this or that’, whereas he is merely suggesting a possible view.10 No 
man capable of penning the passage from the Principiis quoted at the 
outset could ever have been a ‘formal’ heretic. 

Here are some more categoric statements which baffle the reader: 
‘The earliest Christian apologetic rested largely on supposed fulfil- 
ment of prophecy’ (p. 4); In the sixteenth century Buddha was 
canonized as a Christian saint’ (p. 6, quoting from Prof. Radkakrish- 
nan); Origen sees clearly, what many modern writers have failed to 
see, that there can be no single purpose in the universe. An eternal 
purpose is eternally frustrate’ (p. 18). How a scholar like Dr Inge can 
repeat in a public lecture the old canard: “Tertullian and Thomas 
Aquinas gloat over the torments of the damned’ (p. 13) is a mystery 
almost as profound as the eternity of Hell! 

After stating that Origen ‘held that the sufferings of hell are not 
physical but mental’, Dr Inge asks: ‘Is the eternity of hell really 
believed, and was it ever believed wholeheartedly?’ We might answer 
with the lecturer, ‘probably Christ could not dispense with the cur- 
rent eschatology, which he seems to accept. In one place he seems to 
admit that the future has not been revealed to him’ (p. 18, italics 


10 See Revue Biblique, July, 1921; Rufinus, Peroralis, P.G. xiv. 1293; Cassiodorus, 
Instituta, P.L. lxx. 1111. 
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mine). The doctrine of the resurrection of the body is treated in the 
same way: ‘Do we believe in the resurrection of the flesh, the stand- 
ing up of the corpses? St Paul did not: ‘‘flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the Kingdom of God’’. Neither did Origen’ (p. 15). What an argu- 
ment! And what about I Cor. xv? But Dr Inge continues: ‘We may 
reject a doctrine on the ground that it is morally impossible’, and he 
asserts with supreme confidence that ‘Immense mischief has been and 
still is done by those who regard the most barbarous parts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures as invested with sacred authority’ (p. 10), a state- 
ment which can only mean that parts at least of the Old Testament 
are not to be regarded as the Word of God; in other words, that we 
may reject any doctrine we dislike. Did Marcion or Luther go as far 
as this? Once more: ‘Evil is not eternal: all must at last return to 
their original perfection. . . . Logically the devil also must be saved 
at last . . . (that) follows necessarily from Origen’s principles’ (p. 12). 
Huau Pops, O.P. 
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DOMINIC, FATHER OF THOMAS 


T first sight St Dominic and St Thomas Aquinas stand in 

contrast. St Dominic lived the vigorous outdoor life of an 

apostle, while St Thomas spent his days in the lecture rooms 
of university cities. St Dominic has left behind him a splendid 
record of achievement, while St Thomas has contributed a moun- 
tain of manuscript. They seem opposed to each other as the great 
ruler to the noted scholar, as the practical apostle to the contempla- 
tive, so that one might be inclined to say that these two men could 
never have understood one another. 

In fact, however, these two saints were not only of one mind but 
they stand towards each other in the relation of father and son. 

The evidence of St Thomas’s mind and character is contained in 
his writings, which amply cover the latter half of his life. The 
evidence in the case of St Dominic is more difficult to assess, but 
two circumstances make the task easier, for during the last twenty 
years of his life St Dominic was occupied with two main works, 
both surpassingly difficult. They were the conversion of the Albi- 
genses, from 1203 to 1215, and the founding of his Order, from 
1215 to 1221. The greatness of these tasks leaves no doubt that all 
the wisdom and energy of St Dominic were devoted to their accom- 
plishment. 

The problem which St Dominic set out to solve in Languedoc was 
complicated. A Christian country had been assailed by a revived 
paganism, whose success had bred heresy. Three main groups may 
be noted: Christians who had retained their faith; Christians who 
had lost their faith and had added Albigensian doctrine to the 
remnant of their belief; and the pagan Albigensians. All these three 
groups needed St Dominic’s help. The faithful stood in need of his 
preaching so that they might be strengthened in their belief, by 
having the Gospel well taught and by witnessing the discomfiture 
of their adversaries. The heretics needed convincing of the errors 
into which they had fallen so that they might by repentance recover 
their former fidelity. The Albigenses themselves, holding a false 
philosophy which was incompatible with the teaching of Christ, had 
to be weaned from their rational errors, as a prelude to greater 
truth. So few were the preachers, that each had to attempt to 
succour all three groups. 

Set up against the Catholic faith in Languedoc was a system 
derived from Manichean philosophy and oriental religion. This 
system rested on the conception of evil as a positive reality, and 
resulted logically in the idea of two gods, one good and one evil. 
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Mankind was the principle battleground in the perpetual warfare 
between these gods, since one part of man’s nature, his body, be- 
longed to evil, while his soul was good. From such a doctrine, only 
one system of ethics could proceed, an extreme anti-materialism. 
Suicide would need no defence, nor could marriage have one, in such 
a system. The rejection of contracts and organised civil government 
arose from the same principle. In practice, the illuminati, or saints 
of the Albigenses, showed an extraordinary ascetism of life which 
drew the admiration, though not the imitation, of the common 
people. However, since they rejected the Christian moral code, it 
was possible for those who found the burden of morality inconvenient 
to produce a more or less nominal adherence to the sect and follow 
their own inclinations. In this they were encouraged by the Albigen- 
sian teaching that a lawless use of material things was less evil than 
the use prescribed by law. 

Any counter-measure would have had small chance of success 
unless it had been ready to meet the Albigenses on their own 
ground, Appeal to Scripture was vain, since St Dominic’s opponents 
were only ready to accept the New Testament according to Mani- 
chean interpretation, which divested all the major truths of their 
meaning. The only possible method was the appeal to common sense 
and the reduction of the whole Albigensian position to obvious 
absurdity. It is not known how far St Dominic succeeded in this, 
but it is certain that his enemies found it necessary to add violence 
to argument, At the same time, the faithful, deriving comfort from 
success, needed strengthening in the faith, and especially in those 
dogmas which the Albigenses found most distasteful. During those 
twelve years the mind of St Dominic must constantly have been 
occupied with the relationship between revelation and common 
sense. The faith of this flourishing area of southern France was in 
danger of total collapse before the assault of a false philosophy and 
its resulting system of ethics. It was a false philosophy, not a false 
faith, which was casting out the true faith. The defence had failed, 
not so much in maintaining the faith, as in upholding common 
sense. Supernatural truth, though itself autonomous, is in some 
measure dependent in the mind of man on the principles of reason. 
The conditions imposed on St Dominic by the circumstances of this 
mission prove him to have been an excellent disputant. He entered 
his enemies’ stronghold practically alone, disputed before adverse 
judges, and maintained the truth without the assistance of advice, 
or the authority of reference works, or of the peaceful atmosphere so 
helpful in argument. He conceded every advantage to his adver- 
saries, and yet held his own. He could afford to be generous only 
because he possessed within himself—and in a degree ever increasing 
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as the years passed—the resources necessary for his work: a lively 
skill in dialectic, the capacity to assimilate the writings of others, 
and a profound internal peace. 

In his long journeys on foot from town to town, in his nightly 
vigils before the altar, St Dominic acquired that constant serenity 
that has been so often recorded. His early training brought out his 
natural aptitude for argument, but the power to possess the wisdom 
of others is a rare faculty. There are many today who have retentive 
memories, and in St Dominic’s day great feats of memory were 
still more common, but such a method of preserving the teaching 
of others is cumbersome and of little use in debate. 8t Dominic had 
gained a measure of independence from books at a period previous 
to his apostolic life, and the sale of his books at Osma had not only 
benefited the starving townsfolk but had forced on him a manner 
of study that would later be invaluable. A man who possesses books 
is apt to store up wisdom in his library, but he who is dependent on 
the libraries of others, must store up wisdom in himself. The short 
time St Dominic gave to reading had to be concentrated, and if he 
was to retain what he had read, he must meditate on the matter of 
his reading. He must build a library within his own mind, not by 
a classification according to author and title, but by the unity of 
ideas. He must seek to correlate one teaching with another, in order 
to reduce them, as far as possible, to the unity of one idea. 

The doctrine of the Albigenses drew and held St Dominic’s 
attention to the unity of faith and reason. The conditions of a soli- 
tary campaign forced him to reduce his thought, as far as possible 
to a single system. It can be asserted, therefore, that whatever 
St Dominic was able to achieve in his own thought, he must have 
realised the need for a clearly worked out system of theology and 
philosophy. A further fact strengthens this conclusion. The Albi- 
genses, out of hatred for the body, had adopted an ascetism which 
impressed the common people. St Dominic’s reply was to adopt an 
even mure severe ascetism, out of love for the body; he replied by 
using the same weapons. But these errors were beirz supported 
by an appeal to philosophy, and therefore there can be no doubt that 
St Dominic would have sought to offer a philosophical refutation, by 
demonstrating that reason rightly used is not opposed to revelation, 
but rather points to it, and, in practice, can only reach its full 
development under the light of faith. 

The founding of his Order is another valuable piece of evidence 
for our probing into St Dominic’s mind after his thirteen years 
contact with the Albigenses. In 1217 the saint dispersed his first 
sixteen companions, and the destinations of these five groups of 
Dominicans are most significant. With the exception of the two who 
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were to remain at Prouille, all set out for university cities. Paris, 
Rome, Bologna, Madrid, and Toulouse were not only great towns: 
they were centres of learning. And the main preoccupation of the 
friars was shown unmistakably when in 1221 those who were sent 
to found the English Province of the Order passed through London 
and settled at Oxford. The universities were St Dominic’s objective, 
and not only for the purpose of learning, but rather of teaching, for 
he had said that the seed must be scattered, not hoarded. 

In order to understand St Dominic’s purpose in so concentrating 
the first work of the Order on the universities, we must know some- 
thing of their condition. It is a far cry from the University of Paris 
as it is today to the lively but haphazard assembly of 1217. For 
although the prestige of the university had never stood higher, yet 
the order and unity which had governed the schools of Paris three 
hundred years before had been largely lost. This was the result of 
two facts: the enormous increase in the numbers of schools and 
scholars, and the lack of a king wise enough to control so distin- 
guished and powerful a body. Again, there was no adequate accom- 
modation for the schools themselves, much less for the students, 
who had to make the best of any kind of shelter that might be 
available. The university, therefore, presented to the world the not 
uncommon spectacle of a brilliant academic gathering combined 
with a no less brilliant reputation for loose living and indiscipline. 
From its beginning it had centred mainly round the faculties of 
arts and theology, but great changes had taken place in the previous 
eentury. Logic had gradually come to take primacy of place among 
the arts, to the detriment of learning and scholarship. Law had 
become popular because of the advantageous posts which the lawyer 
could command, and theology had taken a new speculative direction, 
away from the traditional teaching of the Fathers. The new move- 
ment was largely influenced by men so diverse as St Anselm and 
Peter Abelard, and the new trend lin theology had been given 
definite form in the middle of the twelfth century by the publication 
of the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 

Paris was in travail. Until this new thing should be born, dis- 
order was the rule. Young men were teaching strange doctrines to 
students with itching ears, and the traditional doctors were finding 
it hard to gather an audience. At this stage in her history, no man 
could predict the future of the university whose nominal unity, es- 
tablished over seventeen years before, was insufficient to divert the 
lively forces now threatening to break her in pieces. That the univer- 
sity survived with an increased prestige was due to two forces outside 
herself. 

An old student of the schools of Paris was reigning as Pope 
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Innocent III. Almost the last act of his life was the promulgation 
of the statutes regulating the life of the university of Paris. That 
these statutes became practical law in the university can be largely 
ascribed to the coming of the friars. The suggestion that the Pope 
was largely responsible for this second factor is hard to resist, for 
it was in the same year, 1215, that St Dominic was in Rome to 
petition for the approval of his Order. Innocent had had ample 
opportunity to measure the genius of St Dominic; it is certain that 
they conferred together, and what is more likely than that the two 
men agreed on a common policy? In any case, the first Dominicans 
came to Paris within two years of the promulgation of the statutes, 
and in less than fifty years the friars had saved the university for 
the Faith. 

The prime work of the new Order was preaching, and the title of 
preacher was assumed by St Dominic four years before the first 
approval of the Order. It might seem strange to regard university 
life as a suitable training ground for preachers, but this would be 
confusing the simplicity of St Dominic's intention. Preaching in his 
conception and experience was not merely intended for the support 
of the faithful, but was directed to all kinds and classes of men. 
Wherever men were prepared to listen, there was work for the 
preacher. It was therefore an absolute necessity that the Dominicans 
should be in full contact with the thought of the age; if all men 
were to give them a hearing, they must be masters of the current 
teaching. But the preacher must also be able to refute and convert 
error, lest his work be rendered useless by the undermining of prin- 
ciple. Consequently he must be in a position to learn at first hand 
the errors of his times; and in 1217 no better place could have been 
found than Paris. The entry of the Friars Preachers was inconspicu- 
ous enough. Long before the discordant elements of the university 
had woken up to the danger that threatened them, the Dominicans 
were fully mobilised. Moreover, there had been a series of quiet 
victories won by St Albert, whose work was to be completed by St 
Thomas. The conflict between the traditional school of theology and 
the new speculative trend was solved very simply by both schools 
having to recognise St Thomas and St Albert as masters of specu- 
lative theology who were at the same time steeped in the traditions 
of the Fathers. Likewise the Aristotelians were answered by the 
purer Aristotelianism of St Albert, and the Averroists were casti- 
gated by St Thomas for their faulty interpretation of ‘the Philoso- 
pher’. When finally the presence of the Friars at the university was 
subjected to violent attack, the combined forces of St Albert, St 
Thomas and St Bonaventure were sufficient to carry the day. 

In all this troubled period. the tactics of fhe Dominicans remained 
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the same. With truth as a living ideal, they readily acknowledged 
whatever they could find of truth in the position of their opponents, 
and sought to make it their own. So well did they succeed, that in 
all the major contests, they were able to use the weapons of their 
adversaries in their own defence. As St Dominic was willing to 
learn austerity from the Albigenses till he outstripped his masters, 
so was St Thomas content to learn from the Aristotelians, and also 
from both speculative theologians and traditional patristic professors, 
until he too surpassed his masters and resolved their antagonism 
in his own intellectual unity. This achievement he expressed in his 
Summa Theologica. But the Summa is not only a work like in 
spirit to that of St Dominic, nor is it only an answer to the problem 
of Faith and reason that the Albigenses provoked, but it is the 
justification of the whole of St Dominic’s apostolate. The exquisite 
choice of words, the power and lucidity of argument, the vast 
scope of the work, are not as remarkable as the divine proportion 
of the matter. In that unity or balance, the whole virtue of the 
Summa consists, and the man who has once seen it need have no 
fear of argument. Trained according to the Summa, preachers can 
be commissioned to. undertake the solitary apsotolate, without sup- 
port and without books, save only the sacred Scriptures. St Thomas 
has made it possible for other men to live as St Dominic lived. 

St Dominic founded the Order of Preachers so that others might 
enjoy the fulness of life which had been given to him. Yet the 
ideal was so great that he himself was unable to establish it as 
perfect in all its parts. He needed the help of a company of great 
saints to complete what he had begun. Once completed, a multitude 
of men and women were required to maintain it. St Thomas has the 
honour of carrving the Dominican ideal in one respect to perfection. 
Trained in the Order, in life as in learning, he so well assimilated 
the Dominican ideal that he was able to demonstrate its reality, 
and add the glory of his accomplishment to the labours of St Albert 
and St Dominic. As the mind, turning from the greatness of later 
days, looks back to the small beginnings of Montpelier, where 4 
dispirited company of aposties Iooked out on an ever-broadening sea 
of Manicheeism, the memory of St Dominic’s high courage returns. 
Unless he had had the eye of a seer, he could not know that the 
answer to all the problems was to be found at last, not in the 
walled towns and rusty roads of southern France, but in the magni- 
ficence of the capital city, in the splendour of a royal banquet, 
where a large friar, clad in the habit of a Dominican, suddenly 
woke from his dream and put silence on the court with a great cry, 
‘And that will settle the Manichees’. Romvatp Hory, O.P. 
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ASPECTS OF FRENCH DOMINICAN LIFE! 


RECENT contributor to Orate Fratres has written of Paris 
that there ‘at present the Dominican world seems to be in its 
flower’ (H.A.R., April 21, 1946), and the undoubted truth of 
this makes it difficult to give a whole picture of the Dominican scene, 
so diverse and powerful are the black and white apostles. They have 
rightly succeeded to Bl. Jordan and St Thomas Aquinas who first 
graced the Parisian Priory with their vigorous learning, culture and 
piety. Now however there are several Dominican centres in the same 
city, each with its special work. 

At the very end of May, 1940, Paris was a highway for refugees. 
Most of the shops were closed. Cars and lorries of all descriptions 
and sizes were moving always in a southerly or westerly direction— 
mattresses tied to the roof and carrying every type of small house- 
hold goods and furnishing. The southerly stations were jammed with 
refugees struggling for their trains. The Germans were only forty 
miles away. But at 222 Fauburg de St Honoré all was peace, and 
Dominican life continued normally. The brethren were served with 
an excellent dinner in the refectory, and the brother server collected 
the surplus bread at the end of the meal for the poor who would be 
always with them, German invasion or no. At recreation they spoke 
of their brethren at the front, serving as ordinary soldiers. Vespers 
was recited with dignity and tranquillity . . . then they were appar- 
ently smothered by the German blanket. 

Five years later we were to learn in England that the spy and 
police system of Hitler could not repress these Domini canes. Their 
periodicals were stopped, their movements were hindered, but they 
continued to publish brochures on set subjects, expounding the 
principles which, when worked out in practice, were the direct anti- 
thesis to the Nazi régime. They gathered groups of lay experts to 
discuss these topics—economics, the family, the parish, education, 
culture, contemplation. The results were published in place of La Vie 
Intellectuelle or La Vie Spirituelle, printed on paper largely derived 
from the black market. The brethren themselves were constantly 
crossing frontiers and boundaries at risk of their lives; and often 
spending months in concentration or prisoner-of-war camps. They 
were in the heart of the youth movement, the resistance and every 
Christian activity which had any vitality left under the crushing 
weight of the Occupation. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
once the liberation was effected the Dominicans came forth in full 





1 The substance of a paper read to the Tertiary Congress held at Holy Cross, 
Leicester. at Whitsun, 1946 
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flower. The struggle for life and liberty had brought even greater 
strength and influence. Within a few months they had re-commenced 
their influential reviews, and added to their number others like 
Fétes et Saisons which began during the occupation as a way of 
calling attention to the big feasts as they come round and now looks 
like an attractive religious version of Picture Post or Everybody’s. 
There appeared a Liturgical Quarterly, Maison Dieu, which sprang 
from a Dominican-inspired liturgical revival. This plays an influen- 
tial part in encouraging and taming with sana doctrina the great 
burst of enthusiasm in France for vernacular liturgy, altars facing the 
people, dialogue Masses, Masses down among the worshippers, etc. 
Yet another periodical of a more technical nature deals with liturgical 
art and architecture, the rebuilding of the bombed churches, the 
designing of new up-to-date places of worship; this is Art Sacré, 
well illustrated and written by experts. Paper seemed to descend 
upon these publishing Dominicans like manna from heaven; for 
besides these periodicals they have been turning out volumes both 
large and small; nearly every day a new one sees the light. They have 
been running various special series—a liturgical series of volumes 
links up with the Maison Dieu, Fétes et Saisons and Art Sacré; a 
series of studies on the fathers, of educational handbooks, of works 
on the union of Christian men, and so on. The authors of these works 
are drawn from every section of French Catholic society. 

Into all this publishing business the writer stepped at 10.30 one 
night last year. Famished, he was restored by the conciérge, a homely 
Madame who cooks for and tends the fathers with the help of her 
large and slow husband. She is respected by the fathers, not least 
because she controls the difficult food situation, the tickets for bread 
and other essentials. That night she produced ham and mince and 
fried potatoes; and there was wine from her own native country in 
the South. Then assisted by the lift a bed was found for the traveller 
high up under the roofs of Paris. For the house stands in a central 
position to the south of the river overlooking with its back windows 
the great square in front of the Invalides; and it rises seven stories 
to the office of the liturgical movement which is appropriately nearest 
to heaven. 

The whole establishment is an amazing mixture of an important 
publishing centre, a centre for cultural and liturgical groups of French 
laymen, and a Dominican house occupied by twelve fathers. On the 
ground floor, apart from Madame Guiton’s sanctum, there is a book- 
shop with a most attractive window. Here they sell mainly the publi- 
cations of Les Editions du Cerf, which is the title of this publishing 
house. There is also a store of publications, which is continued in 8 
basement filled to overflowing with this ammunition of the Dominican 
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apostolate—one of the Order’s arsenals certainly. On the first floor 
there are two chapels, a sacristy and a room jeading off the main 
chapel, to be used either as a lecture hall or as an extension of the 
chapel. Here every morning a group of laity assist at a Dialogue 
Mass. These men and women are connected in various ways with the 
Dominican apostolate. For some of them it is the first act of the day 
in the very house where they work. They are employed in the pub- 
lishing and begin their work here at the public dialogue Mass; they 
are sent off to this apostolate by the final dismissal or ‘mission’ of 
the Ite Missa Est. ‘lhere are in fact at least forty such employees 
directed by a business manager who relieves the fathers of the non- 
priestly side of the publishing summed up in the word ‘business’. 

In this chapel the fathers say all the Little Hours of Divine Office, 
singing Compline in the evening and Vespers for the big feasts. The 
attendance in choir varies. Sometimes there are not the three neces- 
sary for a quorum, and the the ‘Hour’ is abandoned; the house is not 
a formally constituted Priory so that communal Office is not of obliga- 
tion. But even when the brethren can only muster three, Compline 
is chanted in full. Every note of both Vespers for the Annunciation 
was sung with only four in choir. But equally there may be ten or a 
dozen fathers in the small chapel, darkened by a large, mysterious 
stained-glass window by Pére Couturier, O.P. There is a plain wooden 
altar with six plain and handsome but stubby wooden candlesticks 
and a small tabernacle. All this is made to accord with the Liturgical 
Movement centred here amid the bustle of editing and publishing. 
Either by design or war necessity the worship of God is carried on 
with the minimum of external decorative support. 

No sooner has the last morning Sacrifice been comipleted than the 
offices above begin to fill with secretaries, typists, accountants and 
the rest. Right up above on the sixth floor the fathers have been 
having breakfast in the spacious refectory which commands a view 
on both sides across the roofs of Paris to the Invalides with the Eiffel 
Tower quite near on the one side and the roofs and towers of the 
Palais Royal on the other. The silence is not observed as the house 
is not a Priory, so the fathers con the papers and discuss the latest 
outburst of Mauriac in Figaro, or describe the meetings and lectures 
attended the night before. It is in this, their most presentable room, 
that the fathers entertain guests from all over France and beyond. 
Here have supped or dined Francois Mauriac, Georges Duhamel, and 
such men of letters, as well as statesmen and youth leaders, engineers 
and economists. Scarcely a meal is taken without the presence of 
some such guest. The procedure—after grace and the reading in 
French of a chapter from the Old Testament, the assembly breaks 
into animated conversation about the situation in Europe or the 
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latest philosophical or literary outburst. If the guest of honour at the 
evening meal should wax eloquent, ‘Pére Superieur’ allows the 
brethren to remain sitting round the table, dispensing with the sing- 
ing—or even saying—of Compline. Sometimes they walk on the 
veranda outside the refectory windows, smoking and looking out 
across the vast expanse of Paris—the refectory does indeed provide 
@ common table round which the whole city and the whole country 
gathers in spirit. It conveys this universality in other ways, too, for 
the brethren are constantly on the move. In that refectory the writer 
said goodbye to a father who was off to Belgium, to another off to the 
confines of Switzerland or to Bordeaux. There is no narrow enclosure 
here nor a restricted view of world affairs. 

Perhaps when we return to the rooms downstairs and find sprightly 
young typists in the offices of the Vie Spirituelle, or the Maison Dieu, 
when we hear the tap of many machines, the continuous buzz of the 
telephone bell and the shrieks of operators, perhaps with all this 
atmosphere of ‘the world’ the visitor may think the outlook a little 
too wide and unrestricted. But a remarkable thing about this strange 
Dominican house is that despite all the activity and the continual 
coming and going, the spirit of the choir and the morning Mass con- 
tinues to pervade every corner of the house and every section of the 
work. In many of the fathers’ rooms there is a picture, in a prominent 
position, of the austere but kindly face of Pere Lacordaire, and it 
can be maintained with assurance that were that great ascetic to 
return today he would approve of his sons’ activities. St Dominic 
too must bless their work, for their devotion to choir when it is at 
all possible can come from no other source. Without that spirit of 
St Dominic reigning, the house would fall to pieces as a religious 
community and become a purely business establishment like any 
other publishing house. The whole place is inspired with the Domini- 
can apostolate; that is its:raison d’étre. And when the editor of Vie 
Intellectuelle goes off to have private converse with a Communist, or 
persuades Mauriac to write in the quondam Dominican weekly, 
Temps Present, when the other fathers go to grace the pulpits and 
lecture chairs in various churches and colleges in Paris, when they 
gather French intellectuals of all sorts for a conference in the hall 
by the chapel downstairs, and when they sit in their rooms, writing, 
reading, editing, all this is designed for the conversion of the millions 
of wanderers over the face of the earth and the extending of the 
Kingdom of God. 

If one were privileged to assist at the ‘cuisine’, as they call it, 
or the reviews such as the Vie Spirituelle, when they are mixing the 
future numbers, he would find there three or four professors (includ- 
ing the Regent of Studies) from the Dominican House of Studies, 
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Le Saulchoir, nearly two hours’ journey away, ‘Pére Supérieur’, 
personnel from the other reviews, art and literary experts, as well as 
the editor himself. At the back will be sitting a bright young Parisian 
secretary-stenographer to cover the meeting. The professors and 
others previously study the articles proposed for the future issue, 
and these are freely discussed and criticised by all present, and 
corrections or modifications are suggested; the order of their appear- 
ance is discussed, and thus all is prepared for the copy of the issue 
to be sent off to the press. But that is not all, After the immediate 
issue has been prepared, future policy and special issues are dis- 
cussed, papers read or outlined, and round these the subsequent 
numbers of the review are built up. The inner workings of the 
editorial committee are here given to show how closely the fathers 
of the whole Paris Province cooperate in producing these world 
famous reviews. These publications are all neatly sorted out into 
their specialised channels, each with its own public and its own 
apostolate. The office of La Vie Intellectuelle, a large room with a 
great table in the midst and surrounded by shelves bearing the 
learned periodicals of the world, is quite distinct from La Vie Spiri- 
tuelle and Fétes et Saisons, etc.; each of these reviews has its own 
three Dominicans to edit and propagate it. But these compartments 
are not water-tight—the fathers assist each other with suggestions 
and criticisms, and sharing each other’s plans they can dispose the 
whole of this vast apostolate of the Press without fear of redundancy 
or repetition. That the members of any religious Order should so 
cooperate may seem a foregone conclusion, but even within the 
cloister the danger of isolation and consequent narrowness through 
specialisation is always present and must be guarded against. The 
French. Dominicans have discovered the art of working together in 
specialised activities. 

One last impression, a personal one, of Les Editions du Cerf may 
be given here to avoid a false emphasis on publicity work. During 
this visit the writer was for several. days practically incapacitated by 
a heavy cold. Now a busy community often finds the presence of a 
sick stranger one of its greatest problems; each member is fully 
occupied and the stranger has few claims as strong as the urgency 
of the work. Indeed a very busy community sometimes tends to fall 
to pieces through the very intensity of its devotion to the work. And 
this community is certainly one of the busiest. The press always 
encourages speed and occupation; publishers and editors are easily 
carried away on the flood of words which flow from their own pens 
and presses. But here the spirit of the Mass and the choir dominates 
the establishment; and so the sick stranger found himself as tenderly 
eared for as a child of the family. Honey and liqueur from Brittany, 
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chest rubbings and hot potations, all were lavished on him with 
almost embarrassing attention, for his ailment was of the slightest. 
‘he brethren certainly dwell together in unity—this was a test if 
any were needed. But in fact their attitude towards each other, 
their patience and readiness to help, are evidently part of the life 
of the house. In that unity, of course, lies the strength of the little 
community of Dominican publicists at la Tour Maubourg. They are 
a Dominican family. Perhaps this is more remarkable in that the 
members do not all come from the same French Province. 

Ot the other Priories and Dominicans there is no space to tell. 
But at the Novitiate House of St Jacques, where they have thirty- 
three novices for this one year alone, one may meet a learned 
and well known theologian who has been helping in the great work 
of the Missionaires de Paris, priests who are trained and vowed to 
labour in the desolate suburbs of Paris, where the faith is dead and 
where, in the industrial empty misery, men have turned to paganism 
and Communism. These missionaries, organised by men like this 
Dominican, take an ordinary job in a factory in these places; they 
begin utterly alone, no church, no presbytery, no parish. ‘lhey aftract 
one or two laymen, discovering latent faith or reconverting the more 
generous; then, gathering these as far as possible in the same lodging 
place, they begin their little Christian cell. Before breakfast the 
kitchen is a church, the kitchen table an altar; the missionary says 
the first part, of the Mass in French. Then after Holy Communion, 
and the thanksgiving after Mass, the liturgical instruments are 
packed away and the group has breakfast and then off into the fac- 
tories and businesses to work as labourers and apostles. Gradually 
the group gathers strength. Eventually they are in a position to 
reconcile or baptise their converts out in the public highway. There 
the missionary demands a public recantation from the trembling 
convert as he renounces satan in terms of the local drinking dens and 
gambling holes. And the group around cheers his expression of faith. 
‘Salvationist’, it might be called, but it has the savour of the true 
faith to keep it wholesome. And the priest missionary does not work 
alone; he is one of a group, the rest of whom are layfolk. That is a 
point to be stressed here. 

One other fact connected with French Dominicans is equally linked 
with this well known theologian, who has begun a tradition for 
casting young Dominicans scarcely fledged out of their cloistered 
nest into the thorny bushes of industrialism.One of the most promising 
students he turned on to the road without a sou. He had to find a 
job, learning what life was like, the life which he had to regenerate 
by his word. During the war this example has been extended and 
many of the young Dominicans go into different industries in order 
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33 
to experience the different types of life and to get into contact with 
people and their problems. The gulf between the pulpit and the 
people is thus being bridged in a way that is unknown in this country 
where we continue in the main to preach to the converted. 

Now there is a moral at least implicit in the scenes described, 
that of the possibilities of a close cooperation between all the mem- 
bers of the Order but especially between the 1st and 8rd Order, 
between the brothers of the cloister and the brothers and sisters 
in the world. And it must surely apply to all recognised Third 
Orders in relation to their parent stock. Perhaps the employees at 
la Tour Maubourg were not Tertiaries, but in ideal they should be. 
The apostolate which they work for materially by typing, book-keep- 
ing, packing, and other work, could be their own apostolate in which 
they share formally. They can earn their living by a work for the 
Dominican apostolate. The distinction between the Tertiary and the 
member of a Sodality may be said to lie in this, that whereas the 
Sodalist joins his society to reap spiritual benefits, the Tertiary joins 
the Order to give himself and all his virtues to the brotherhood. But 
this does not mean that if he gives all he may not expect to live by 
his gift—and if he gives his basic livelihood in the way of work then 
he should be kept—or, to put it more simply, even though he earn 
a living wage he can share just as fully in the apostolate. Further- 
more, it would enable the members of the Third Order to use their 
own special gifts and abilities to the full for the Order; whereas 
usually it is necessary to earn one’s living by one’s special capa- 
bilities and give only the spare tithe to the work of the Order. If this 
seems a pet idea tacked on to the end of an entirely differer’ paper 
the reader is reminded of those Paris Dominicans surrounded by their 
business managers, typists, secretaries, telephone operators working 
all in the Dominican apostolate of the Press, or of those layfolk 
working with the Missionaire of Paris. Without them the apostolate 
would fail. At all events there is scarcely any good moral for Ter- 
tiaries which cannot be derived from looking at the French Dominican 
province, so alive with the spirit of prayer and the apostolate are 
they, so full of the spirit of St Dominic. ConrapD PEpLER, O.P. 








OBITER 
Ir 1s scarcely necessary to insist that the Church was the only con- 
sistent core of resistance to the deepest evils of National Socialism. 
The fact is acknowledged, and the evidence is available. (Some of it 
will be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of Biackrriars by Dr 
Nathaniel Micklem, well-known for his book on the Nazi persecution 
of the Catholic Church.) Writing in Evangéliser (November), the 
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Abbé Ryckmans considers the lessons that German Catholicism can 
teach those who have, as yet, been spared overt persecution. He 
quotes Father Fiesen, president of the ‘Seelsorgehilfe’ of Freiburg- 
in-Bresgau: 

‘In examining our consciences, we cannot ignore the fact that 
our organization, restricted as it inevitably became, put all its 
energies into the intensification of the spiritual life. It must not be 
forgotten that our parishes developed into strong communities, and 
it was precisely against that rock that the Nazis directed all their 
tricks and ruses of propaganda and destruction. At the time of the 
most desperate struggle in Germany there were no groups more 
solid than those formed by the priest and his people, by the bishop 
and his diocese’. 

The luxury of closely-knit organisations, the schematic perfection 
of Catholic Action blueprints, can avail little in the evil day unless 
Catholic lay leaders have been trained in responsibility, so that they 
rely not on the rules of this or that society for their inspiration, but 
on their own sense of vocation as members of the Church. Here the 
Young Christian Workers movement—need one say?—is the model. 
In the Y.C.W. Priests’ Bulletin for December, Fr Langdale explains: 

‘The originality of the Y.C.W. has been to realise that the young 
worker is best awakened to his responsibilities by being made to 
fulfil them. Here again, the priest must remember that he is an 
edueator; his task is to ‘‘christen’’ the action of the militants, not 
to initiate or direct it under his own responsibility. We should 
never speak of ‘‘giving the leaders responsibility’, as if it were a 
sort of privilege graciously granted by us. That responsibility they 
possess already—as young workers, as citizens, as adopted children 
of God through their Baptism and Confirmation’. 

* * * * 


Tue ‘loud and draughty singing’, in a memorable phrase of Arch- 
bishop David Mathew’s which has characterised Catholic worship in 
this country is increasingly giving place to the Gregorian chant which 
is the preferred musical medium of the Church. But there is the 
danger of a Puritanism which the much-quoted Motu Proprio of 
Pius X scarcely intended. A new Cahier: Problémes de Musique 
Sacrée, in the ‘Art Sacré’ series (obtainable from Blackfriars Pub- 
lications, 5s.), should hasten the reunion of the composer with the 
Church, who was in the past his principal patron. What is religious 
music? Must it include O’Reilly’s Mass in C, since that was com- 
posed for public worship, albeit in an idiom reminding one of ‘Home, 
sweet Home’ rather than the sanctuary? Must it exclude the work 
of Egon Wellesz because he is the pupil and exponent of Schénberg? 
Articles by Pére Florand, O.P. and Maria Scriabine discuss the 
general problem with learning and sympathy, alike for tradition and 
@ sane modernity. 
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The Concertgoer’s Handbook by Hubert Foss (Sylvan Press, 15s.) 
is a most readable reference book, of a manageable size, which could 
help to bridge the gap between the appreciation of what is technically 
‘sacred’ music and of music as such. Much of the distressing noise, 
whether vocal or instrumental, which one hears in churches is surely 
due to ignorance of, if not to contempt for, the tradition and forms of 
an art which in its golden age was largely dedicated to Catholic wor- 
ship. It may not indeed help one to sing the Missa de Angelis any 
better if one has at least heard of Palestrina and Monteverde. But 
is St Cecilia’s Day to be celebrated in the Albert Hall only? And, as 
Mr Foss reminds us, ‘the name ‘“‘oratorio’’ derives from the oratory 
of St Philip Neri’. 


7 * * *” 


‘ENGLAND’s NEw Carpinav’ is the title of an excellent pictorial record 
of the elevation of Cardinal Griffin (Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, 
2s. 6d). The baroque splendours of the Consistory are brilliantly 
photographed, and especially welcome is a moving tribute to the 
Cardinal by the late Archbishop of Birmingham. 


* * 7 * 


From America come two new and boldly-named Catholic reviews, 
Integrity and From the Housetops. The former is ‘a magazine about 
Catholic lay life today’, and declares that the root problem is ‘the 
integration of the natural and supernatural orders’. Some plain speak- 
ing by Peter Michaels on the limits of the Catholic championship of 
the natural law is welcome: 

‘The papal social encyclicals deal at length with social justice, 
universal human rights, economic reorganization and other prob- 
lems on the natural plane. Yet not one of them rests matters on 
the natural level; all urgently advocate the fulness of Christian life. 
The great encyclicals say over and over again, ‘‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of heaven and its justice’’ . . . Have we forgotten that 
Pius XI, in Quadragesimo Anno, goes out of his way to explain 
that we cannot be one with the earth-bound Socialists, even when 
they happen to be right on a particular issue?’ 

One is reminded of Etienne Gilson’s noble words, in a recent con- 
tribution to Esprit: 

‘*All Christianity can do is to help this supreme effort of man 
towards the common good . . . but without ceasing to warn him 
that the justice of the world, even when it reigns unquestioned, 
will still be nothing but wretchedness. Christianity awaits man at 
the achievement of his greatest happiness in order to console him 
for it’. 

Despite its name, From the Housetops has a gentler voice. It is 
strange that the intellectual resources of American Catholicism are 
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so easily scattered on disparate pieces of apologetic. An article on 
‘Secularism in American Colleges’, for instance, has good ideas, but 
the wish for a quick conclusion prejudices a serious analysis. 

* * * ~ 
La Revur Novuve ie (1 December) has a valuable account of the 
International Union of Social Studies of Malines. 
THE Irish EcciesiasticaL REcorp (December) prints an article on 
“Marriage in Ireland: Church and State’, which is a useful guide to a 
tricky territory. 
La Viz INTELLECTUELLE (November) includes ‘Un gomor de manne’, 
a study of poverty and riches in the Church’s tradition, by Etienne 
Gilson, 
THe Sworp (December) is an International Number, and has first- 
hand accounts of the Church in Scandinavia during the war. 
ALDATE 








CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MENACE OF MONEY POWER 


We received from Mr A. K. Chesterton an answer to Mr Calderon’s 
criticism, but it was too late for inclusion in the same issue—Decem- 
ber, 1946 (cf. p. 479). In order to conclude the whole discussion we 
have allowed Mr Calderon the opportunity of answering Mr A. K. 
Chesterton and we here summarize both the replies: 

Mr Chesterton points out that the quotation from the American 
Bankers’ Association was not challenged in 1913 when Mr C. A. 
Lindberg quoted it in the American House of Representatives. He 
maintains that banks lose through unsound speculation but not 
through depressions, upon which they thrive, and he quotes Mr 
Christopher Hollis in his support; he maintains also that Mr Jacob 
Schiff controlled £264,200,000 worth of railway stock. and that the 
Federal Reserve Banks are not Government-dominated institutions 
—here he refers again to the British Ambassador’s words from 
Washington in 1915 and to Mr William Jennings Bryan. Mr Cal- 
deron’s suggestions that the Nazis put it about that the international 
financiers subsidized the Bolshevist revolution is countered by show- 
ing that the facts were published in America in 1920. Mr Chesterton 
also suggests that even if there was no member of the Federal 
Reserve Bank included in the Bretton Woods Conference, there were 
members of the Federal Reserve Board present and that Bretton 
Woods fulfilled the ambition of the international bankers, supported 
by the Government of the U.S. where it was boosted as a return to 
the Gold Standard. 

Mr Calderon, after justifying his motives—he has, he says, no connec- 
tion with bankers—asks for an authenticated copy of the American 
Bankers’ Association document referred to so often in the discussion. 
He indicates also that many of the commercial banks whose interest 
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comes from short-term business loans fail during depressions. He 
claim that not only Schiff but also Morgan and other big banking 
firms rescued the American railroads from the unprincipled behaviour 
of certain individual speculators. He distinguishes between the 
Kerensky revolution which overthrew the Czar and the Bolshevik 
revolution which overthrow Kerensky—Schiff supported the former. 
He quotes the Dictionary of American Biography to exculpate Paul 
Warburg, and finally distinguishes between the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, which did not participate in Bretton Woods, and the 
Treasury Department of which he suggests Mr Chesterton is ignorant. 
Mr Calderon’s argument is vigorous if inconclusive, and tor both 
these reasons the correspondence is now closed. THE EpITor 








REVIEWS 
FOR THE UNITY OCTAVE 


R MASCALL, whose study of the traditional theism in He 

Who Is was so stimulating, has now put us further in his debt 

by his most recent book.! This, as its sub-title tells us, is ‘A 
study of the Incarnation and its consequences’, and one does not 
know whether to admire more the width of reading and thought 
which lie behind the book, or the charm and ease of Mr Mascall’s 
manner of exposition. 

Mr Mascall has attempted, on the whole with great success, to 
find an answer to the antimonies raised by modern theological 
writers in the traditional teaching of the Church, and he supple- 
ments his treatment by an extensive use of such writers as de Lubac, 
Vonier and above all Mersch. He further brings into play with effect 
his knowledge of the more traditional Anglican writers to illustrate 
their conformity with the orthodox teaching and to express in match- 
less English the truths of Revelation. 

The scope of the work is large, perhaps too large for a work of 
250 pages, treating as it does of the Theology of the Incarnation, 
Atonement, the Mystical Body, Eucharist and Prayer. It cannot be 
said, however, that this detracts from the unity of the work since 
all in it is related to the central theme of our adoption and incorpor- 
ation into the Sonship of Christ. Mr Mascall’s firm grasp of the 
teaching of Chalcedon enables him to treat such subsidiary themes 
as Theology in the Mystical Body with a balanced sanity and yet 
in an inspiring manner. This emphasis on the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, springing, as it does, out of Scripture and tradition, provides 
us with a corrective and a warning against a current of opinion in 
our times. It has become the custom recently to oppose the Christian 





1 Christ, the Christian and the Church. By E. L. Mascall. (Longmans; 15s.) 
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doctrine of personality to secular systems of thought which may be 
described as being collectivist and totalitarian. While the opposition 
is real and the issue is vital, some of the Catholic exponents of 
Personalism appear to have lost sight of the corporate nature of 
Christianity and the fact that the human person must be discussed 
in that context it irreparable harm is not to be done. The tendency 
is reintorced by the willingness of political schools of thought to use 
Christian doctrines for their own ends. Against such a tendency 
Mr Mascall’s book provides a corrective in its treatment of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. Mr Mascall’s adoption of an onto- 
logical or realist standpoint enables him to avoid the pittalls of 
psychological approach to the Incarnation, and in this respect his 
criticism and retutation of the Kenotic theories, associated with the 
names of Gore and Kenton, is one of the best parts ot the book. 
‘aking his stand on the teaching ot the Scriptures as a whole he is 
able to show how the approach dictated by a liberal Weltenschauung 
only serves to distort the evidence of Revelation and finally to dilute 
the Gospel. 

lt would be ungenerous to stress the point, but two weaknesses are 
evident amid so much that is satisfying. In his exposition Mr Mas- 
call is much influenced, and rightly so, by modern theological works, 
but these works, invaluable though their interpretations may be, do 
not exempt us irom going to the sources, for instance, he follows 
Dr Prestige’s view regarding tae meaning of the word Substantia in 
Tertullian, but in spite of the great authority of Dr Prestige, one 
may doubt whether he has said all that there is to be said on the 
matter and in this case at least recourse should have been made 
to the text of ‘'ertullian himself. There is indeed about many passages 
in the book a derivative air and on many points far greater en- 
lightenment could have been drawn from the Fathers than even 
from the modern French school. The question, fundamental to the 
work, of our incorporation in Christ could have been developed with 
even greater fruittulness if Mr Mascall had made greater use of St 
Irenaeus’s teaching regarding the image doctrine as an integral part 
of the recapitulation of ali things in Christ. Again, though the con- 
trasts presented by the Liberal psychological approach are well 
stated, the argumentation has a tendency to peter out and become 
vague when the time for a positive reply arrives. This is perhaps 
most noticeable in Mr Mascall’s treatment of the human knowledge 
of Christ and the impassibility of the Word. Mr Mascall has a clear 
grasp of the terms involved, but the difficulty of their reconciliation 
remains unresolved. This is not to suggest that the element of high 
mystery can ever be removed from such problems, but the statement 
or positing of the question is all important, and in this respect Mr 
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Mascall’s treatment of the divine inpassibility on page 15 is quite 
unintelligible to the reviewer—how does a distinction between the 
infinitely great intensity with which our actions ‘attect’ God, and the 
infinitely surpassing beatitude which he enjoys in ‘interior fullness’, 
serve, save in an imaginative way, to show that there is ‘no incom- 
patibility between the compassion and the impassability of God’? 
it presents the problem well but in no way resolves it. 

What is, however, of great value, though even here there are 
curious ambiguities in the status given to grace, is the use he makes 
of the doctrine of the hypostatic union to illustrate the doctrines oi 
Baptism and the Eucharist. ‘Lhe action of God in the ontological 
sphere of the soul, regenerated by Baptism, and the consequent incor- 
poration of the Christian into Christ—a relation of Being—the dawn- 
ing ot the Great Day otf the Lord, provides a basis ior a treatment of 
the relation of the eternal to the temporal which is illuminating. 
The section on the Eucharist is much influenced by the work of 
Abbot Vonier but here again his use of the patristic teaching regard- 
ing the cosmic and high priestly action of Christ, and of the timeless 
state of the glorified body of our Lord united to the Word, provides 
a piece of theological writing worthy of the closest attention. 

With regard to minor points; the argument which attempts to 
show that Article 38 is in complete conformity with the traditional 
doctrine of the Eucharist, must appear to the non-Anglican as a bit 
of special pleading. 

Again, the vital problem of the vehicle through which the Church 
exercises her authority is avoided and it is surely time that Anglican 
writers of the standing of Mr Mascall refrained from remarks about 
‘Roman curialism’ which have no relevance with regard to the dog- 
matic points at issue. 

Allowing for all this, we must nevertheless greet Mr Mascall’s 
latest work with enthusiasm as a real contribution to Theology, all 
the more so in that by its sturdy fidelity to the teaching of the 
Scriptures it does provide a basis for debate and discussion, and that 
in its very close relation to the teaching of the ‘Great Church’ it 
should prove helpful to many. Ian Histor, O.P. 


MEDIEVAL STUDIES 


A SxercH oF MepiEvaL PuiwosopHy. By D. J. B. Hawkins. (Sheed 
and Ward; 6s.) 

REALISTS AND NominaLists. By Meyrick H. Carré. (Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press; 8s. 6d.) 

Tue ExistENcE oF Gop. By Eric G. Jay. (S.P.C.K.; 4s. 6d.) 

One does not often have three books added to the too-scarce library 
available to the English reader who may be interested in scholastic 
thought but lacking special training. 
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The present reviewer owes an apology to readers of BLACKFRIARS 
for having left Dr Hawkins’s latest book so long unreviewed. For. 
tunately it did not belong only to the passing moment. It traces with 
real knowledge and in the most readable way the development of 
medieval thought from its sources in Augustine and Boethius to its 
rather sorry extinction in the 16th and 17th century. It is never dull 
and (what is more remarkable in a book so slight) never superficial. 
Dr Hawkins selects points of importance in each philosopher and 
discusses them in a living way, then passes on enriched. It is all so 
unlike the kind of histories of philosophy whose authors pass from 
one point to another crying ‘Next please’ in the happy consciousness 
of being done with the last. If it has the brevity of a sketch, it has 
also the unity of composition of a sketch; the development of medieval 
thought is unfolded easily for the reader. Nor is Dr Hawkins like 
those scholastics of the 17th century who ‘set in their ways . . . went 
on placidly as if the novelties were of no importance’; he is fully 
aware of a later tradition of thought, and this provides him with more 
than one illuminating comparison: That between Ockham and the 
terminists and Carnap and the Vienna circle is perhaps obvious; not 
so obvious is Durandus ‘somewhat of the type of a medieval Locke’, 
or ‘the triangular relation (in regard to the ontological argument) of 
Anselm, Scotus and Aquinas . . . repeated in modern times with the 
terms replaced by Descartes, Leibnitz and Kant’. And there is con- 
trast too: ‘Aquinas is far trom the utter dichotomy of mind and 
inatter which we find in Descartes and which we are nowadays inclined 
to assume without reflection’. The pages devoted to St ‘lhomas are 
quite masterly in the impression they give of his mind; it is the best 
brief resumé that I know. It is interesting enough to disagree with. 
Dr Hawkins has in particular extremely interesting remarks about 
existence (he has lately amplified them in the Dublin Review); I am 
sure he is right in insisting upon the individual character of the exis- 
tent, but not so sure that the individuality can be traced ultimately 
to existence as to is source, as I think Dr Hawkins proposes; exis- 
tence no doubt derives immediately from God and is, in every exis- 
tent, irreducably and inalienably that existent’s own; yet it is so, I 
suggest, only because it is realised according to a given essence, and, 
in the case of material things, according to a given individuation of 
matter; existence, that is, is individual not in isolation from its 
essence but by reason of its essence. This involves neither the uni- 
vocity of existence nor the antecedent reality of essence—because 
existence is only realised in essence and essence is nothing if it is non- 
existent. But so difficult a point cannot be disposed of in this review. 
Other points that I should like simply to query are whether the 
account of the intellectus agens and the intellectus possibilis (p. 79) 
is not so elliptical that it gives the impression (presumably not in- 
tended by Dr Hawkins) that all intellectual activity (even judgment, 
reasoning and every process of abstraction) belongs to the former in- 
stead of to the latter; also whether in the next paragraph the descrip- 
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tion of universal judgments as ‘about the relations of the mind’s con- 
cepts in the abstract does not make them dangerously near to being 
purély logical judgments. I aim a little disappointed, too, by the 
treatment of the proofs of God’s existence; no allusion is made to 
Kant’s or Hume’s criticisms, and if the fifth way is to be described 
(which is all Dr Hawkins says about it) as ‘the familiar teleological 
argument’ it surely will fal] under Hume’s attack. Dr Hawkins does 
not sound very happy about the third way; would he not be happier 


: _ if instead of calling in rather far-fetched premises from Maimonides 
; from | 


and Avicenna (premises upon which St Thomas was unlikely to rest 
his argument for God’s existence) he understood by contingent beings 
material corruptible beings and by necessary beings immaterial sub- 
stances? 

Mr Carré’s book might have been wu most useful complement to 
Dr Hawkins’s. He has a similar aim, to introduce modern students 
of philosophy ‘to some of the great stages of thought that lie between 
the disruption of the Roman Empire in the West and the period of 
the Renaissance’; but his method is different for he writes studies in 
greater detail than Dr Hawkins of four thinkers, St Augustine, Abae- 
lard, St Thomas, Ockham; and he selects for primary consideration 
their accounts of the nature of reason, for though he is fully alive to 
the fact that this was by no means their own primary concern he 
wisely supposes that it is from this angle that they can be best 
approached by the modern student. His studies are painstaking and 
fairly comprehensive; but they are the work of one who approaches 
his subject from outside. What Dr Hawkins gives to us as a rushing 
waterfall, Mr Carré hooks together out of icicles. He does not seem 
to have penetrated the living thought. Certainly his account of 
Aquinas is full of what might be termed scholar’s errors; the scholar 
is full of learning and has a capacity for missing the point. St Thomas 
says the principium intellectivum (he means the soul, and uses the 
phrase because of his polemic against plurality of forms) is the form 
of the body; Mr Carré interprets that the mind is the form of the 
body, and he has already used ‘mind’ to render intellectus; this same 
confusion leads him to describe the human mind as ‘an organic com- 
posite of mind and body’. He offers some very queer distinctions 
within Being, as parallel with that of potency and act; thus, ‘effect 
and end’, ‘analogy and causality’. The distinction of essence and exis- 
tence he explains as meaning that to essence ‘is added the contingent 
multiple shapes by which these natures are actually expressed’. He 
seems to attribute the attainment of truth and reasoning to the intel- 
lectus agens. The list could be further added to but enough has been 
said to make one feel that a guide so fallible is perhaps worse than no 
guide at all. How are we to know that even in his other studies he 
does not make the same learned blunders? In one argument at least 
that he takes from Abaelard (p. 48) he transforms it, if he does not 
make nonsense of it, by using ‘substance’ where Abaelard writes 
essentia in a sense for once not svnonymous with substance. 
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The Rev. E. G. Jay’s book is not even learned. He aims at pro- 
viding apologetics with a translation and slight commentary of St 
Thomas’s Five Ways. That the commentary should be philosophically 
inadequate is, however regrettably, almost expected in a work of 
apologetics ; it may be conventionally forgiven. But that an interpreter 
of St Thomas should be hopelessly at sea about faith and reason is 
inexcusable; Mr Jay writes as if faith like reason was a faculty; and 
as if whilst reason is confined to knowledge of God’s existence, faith 
goes beyond. His confusion betrays him into even mistranslations; 
the reason given by St Thomas for the necessity of revelation is not 
‘because man is directed to God as to an end, so to speak, and God 
exceeds the grasp of reason’, but ‘because man is directed to God as 
to a certain end which exceeds the grasp of reason’; the latter is a 
theological affirmation of divine predestination; it has a nicety not to 
be found in the vague semi-Barthianism of the translation offered. 

Cotumsa Ryan, O.P. 


CICERO IN THE Courtroom or St THomas Aquinas. By E. K. Rand. 
(Marquette University Press; $1.50.) 

This is the 1945 Aquinas Lecture of the Aristotelian Society of 
Marquette University delivered by the medieval and classical scholar, 
the late Professor E. K, Rand. The reader may be puzzled until he 
realises that the courtroom of the title is the Law-court where St 
Thomas presides as Judge. The witnesses are the authorities cited in 
the Summa and the cases the questions upon which judgment is 
passed. Professor Rand is chiefly concerned with Cicero’s testimony 
but he also refers to many other witnesses. Cicero, or Tully, as the 
Professor is pleased to call him with St Thomas, has considerable 
influence on the notion of Rhetoric which may be gathered from the 
Summa, but his greatest contribution is to the treatises on the 
concerning cardinal virtues and lesser associated virtues. St Thomas 
rarely rejects Tully’s evidence entirely, and incorporates a great deal 
of it into his synthesis, sometimes to the discomfiture of Aristotle. 

The author’s main point seems to lie in his emphasis on the in- 
fluence of the liberal arts on St Thomas. He shows how Tully and 
other authorities are set one against another, distinctions are made, 
and precision arrived at on the meaning and use of words. There was 
plenty of scope for this when dealing with the multitude of virtues 
passions and virtues in the second part, especially in the questions 
mentioned by the ancients, but the point is that grammar and rhetoric 
are almost as methodologically important as logic. “This interest in 
meanings, moreover, inculcates a wholesome regard for certain ancient 
authors who could use words well, and for those ancient subjects 
grammar and rhetoric, those keys that unlocked the ancient authors’ 
meaning and their art. . . . He (St Thomas) is philosophos at the last 
because he was philosophos at the first. Both St Thomas and Dante 
had mounted to the heights, the one of metaphysics, the other of 
poetry, by the hard way, by the explication des textes . . .’ (p. 67.) 
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Professor Rand is always an amiable commentator and often refresh- 
ing in his judgments. He has some sympathetic comments on the 
Latin style of the Summa and also believes that Aquinas never forgot 
the last phrase in the definition of man as ‘an animal, mortal, 
rational and capable of laughter’. St Thomas, of course, speaks of 
ludus, play, in the Summa, but there is a less well-known passage in 
the Prologue to the so-called De Ebdomadibus of Boethius where he 
says that the contemplation of wisdom is suitably compared to a game 
because ludus delectabilis est et contemplatio sapientiae mazimam 
delectationem habet. (p .59-60). Again, the author is refreshing when, 
after saying that St Thomas wants to sum up Theology, but does not 
merely collect opinions, he continues: ‘One will find what many had 
to say and what true doctrine is, in the Summa Theologica. But the 
flavour of the work is philosophical rather than theological. Step by 
step, on the basis of what others have thought, he is thinking it out 
for himself. Nor is there anything partisan in his thought. Modern 
analysis may show him anti-Augustinian, but in his reverence for St 
Augustine and all the great Doctors of the Church he is not anti-this 
or anti-that or even a pro-Thomist or a neo-Thomist, but a humble 
seeker for the truth wherever it may be found, hospitable to physical 
science as weli as heavenly, ever sharpening his mind and acquiring 
the calm of wisdom. Behind it all is the peace of God that passeth 
understanding’. (p. 65). 

There are thirty pages of notes and two appendices. It is interesting 
to learn that St Thomas’s Cato is neither Elder nor Younger but a 
later writer (p. 16. There is only one citation of the De Amicitia in 
the Summa (II-II 129 a 3) and then the text is really from Sallust 
and not Cicero. Damian MaGcrata, O.P. 


THEORIE Des MitTELstanpEs. By Fritz Marbach. (Verlag A. Francke 
AG. Bern; Fr. 12.50.) 

Is it possible to combine St Thomas with Karl Marx? Dr Marbach 
in his ‘sketch of the problem’ suggests such a synthesis as a contribu- 
tion to its solution. One thing is certain: the relevance of medieval 
thought is much more obvious to those who habitually think of the 
‘middle’ group in modern society still as a Stand, not as a class, in 
terms of status rather than contract. But we have gained something, 
or at least history has not stood still since the thirteenth century. 
The grave mistake of many Catholics in theory and of some Austrians 
in practice has been to attempt to restore the medieval ordines in a 
modern setting and without reference to the intervening centuries. On 
the other hand orthodox Marxism was far too destructive of freedom 
and human dignity in its attempt at direct socialisation of all means 
of production and equally guilty of ignoring the incessant flux of 
history. If Socialists can give up something of their rigid theories in 
the face of overwhelming facts, Thomists may well admit that the 
application of the perennial philosophy in its economic aspects must 
take on new forms conditioned by the situation which makes Social- 
ism still the dominant political ideology. 
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German writers have an irritating habit of producing large volumes 
of penetrating analysis and calling the result a Versuch or Einfiihrung. 
But it is genuine modesty and a truly scientific spirit which leads Dr 
Marbach to devote over 400 pages to an Aufriss des Mittelstands 
at all, and it is very properly and patiently occupied largely with 
problems. For this is almost the first attempt to deal with the subject 
preparing the way for a definition, critically examining the views 
already put forward, distinguishing the social groups and determining 
the diverse types of the middle classes. Not the least of our grounds 
for confidence in this guide is the determination with which from the 
beginning he rejects the identification of the social with the natural 
sciences. Thunder, lightning, smoke and fog, must be examined by 
other methods and from a vastly different standpoint than those 
applied to the great social realities of conscience, law and right. 


EDWARD QUINN 


THe Format Distrincriox or Duns Scotus. By M. J. Grajewski, 
O.F.M. (Catholic University of America, Philosophical Series, 
Vol. XC. $2.25.) 

With the exception of St Bonaventura the great Franciscan 
thinkers have attracted too little attention in recent years. The revival 
of interest in Duns Scotus is therefore 4 welcome change, and Dr 
Grajewski is to be congratulated on his very lucid exposition of one 
of his chief contributions to philosophy, the exact nature of the 
formal distinction. His treatment of the difference between it and the 
real distinction is clear and admirable, and he has also succeeded in 
showing the metaphysical, psychological and theological implications 
of the subject, although his treatment of these is necessarily sum- 
mary, particularly in regard to the Godhead and the Trinity. A fuller 
discussion of this last problem would be desirable even within. the 
limited scope of a thesis for the doctorate. The weakest part of the 
book is, however, his section on the historical background, for his 
discussion of Duns Scotus’s forerunners is both sketchy and hap- 
hazard. It is difficiilt to understand why relatively obscure thinkers 
like John of Berwick and Adam of Lincoln, whose views are anyway 
only known through certain notes in a Cambridge manuscript, have 
been mentioned when John de la Rochelle, Eudes Rigaud and Pee- 
ham have been omitted. The same is true of the treatment of the 
secondary sources. Dr Grajewski obviously knows his material, but his 
refusal to use Dr Schmaus, and Dr Harris and Fr Longpré’s general 
work on Duns Scotus has made it more difficult for the general reader 
to familiarise himself with the subject. Also, the almost tabular 
arrangement of the different chapters, whilst making for clarity, does 
not conduce to eusy reading, and the frequent use of the uncommon 
preposition ‘anent’ is somewhat irritating. Dr Grajewski has, how- 
ever, made one reader understand the importance of the formal dis- 
tinction in philosophical thought, and wish for a fuller treatment of 
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an important subject than was possible within the limits of a disserta- 
tion limited to defining and clarifying its meaning. D. L. Dovir 


THE KNeLish LaNps oF THE ABBEY OF Bec. By Marjorie Morgan. 
Oxtord Historical Series, No, XVI. (Cumberlege, O.U.P.; 10s.) 
This volume admirably maintains the tradition of sound scholar- 
ship established by the series to which it belongs. It provides a 
valuable companion-study to the late R. A. S. Smith’s book on Can- 
terbury Cathedral Priory, published in a parallel Cambridge series. 
If its appeal is primarily to the economic and administrative historian, 
it has scarcely less interest tor the student of monastic institutions. 
Miss Morgan's survey of the relations of the Abbey of Bec-Helbouir 
with its Kinglish dependencies throws new light upon the history of 
that Ordo Beccensis which was ieit behind as a kind ot sediment when 
the spiritual or intellectual grandeur of the age of Lanfranc and 
Anselm had departed. It was to avoid incorporation in the provincial 
capitular system established by the Fourth Lateran Council that Bee 
organized her dependent priories under the supreme control of the 
abbot of the Mother-house, and of a general chapter with discip- 
linary, legislative and financial powers, and prescribed for all the same 
statutes, liturgical observances and distinctive white habit. 

The ‘order’ never rivalled in fecundity Cluny or Citeaux. Four small 
conventual priories were eventually established in England but they 
remained stunted and sterile growths. For the rest, the English posses- 
sions which accrued to Bec through the piety of the Norman con- 
querors had another raison d’étre than to supply her with a revenue. 
‘they formed a group differing in many respects from the normal 
Benedictine estate, and exemplifying in an exceptional degree the 
interplay of centrifugal and centripetal forces. Miss Morgan’s general 
conclusion is that centralised control and continuity of administration 
failed to impose a uniform pattern on the widely scattered manors. 
Yet the Bec estates reflected the main trends of contemporary 
economic development. ‘lhere, as elsewhere, the ‘boom’ period of the 
thirteenth century saw a tendency, wherever conditions were favour- 
able, to an intensification of demesne-farming, with its concomitant 
of increased villein obligations, and its inevitable sequel of litigation, 
conspiracy and open revolt. The fourteenth, by contrast, saw the 
beginning of a process of disintegration, marked by the progressive 
development of leasing which was adopted by Bec as a settled policy 
in 13879. Here, however, other than purely economic factors were at 
work, for in 1295 there had begun the great campaign against the 
‘alien priories’, which was to culminate in 1414 in their formal sup- 
pression. The break-up of the English estates of Bec was, as Miss 
Morgan shows, a process lasting more than a hundred years. Two of 
the conventual priories obtained charters of denization and ended 
their days as independent houses. The rest of the abbey’s possessions 
were gradually absorbed, in the course of the fifteenth century, by 
English monasteries and colleges—prominent among them Henry 
IV’s foundations of Eton and King’s, and Edward IV’s chapel of St 
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George at Windsor.! 

Miss Morgan makes it clear that although admittedly the adminis. 
tration of the English dependencies ot Bec raised grave disciplinary 
issues, confiscation was the outcome neither ot retorming zeal nor of 
royal cupidity, but of that intense anti-alien sentiment which was a 
by-product ot the wars with France.? 1here is no parallel with the 
later Dissolution of the Monasteries. Bec, like other trench houses, 
might be treated with scant consideration by the English crown, but 
ecclesiastical authority and the sanctity of Church property were 
acknowledged, and, in the main, respected, and as was the case 
with contemporary confiscation under the statutes of Mortemain, the 
amount ot land that passed permanently into lay hands was negugible. 
it tne suppression ot the alien priories anoraded any preceuent ior 
tudor policy 1t was tor the scheme, sponsored and partauly applied 
by Woisey between 1525 and 1529, tor contiscating, with royai con- 
sent and papal authorisation, the property ot certain ot the smaller 
religious toundations, and applying it to the endowment of schools 
and colleges and of new episcopal sees. Dr HELENA M. CHEW. 


Towarps a BetTer Famuty Lirg, (Published by the National Catholic 
Weltare Conterence; Washington, D.C., U.S.A.) 

Ten addresses, given at the tourteeuth annual meeting of the 
National Catholic Conterence ou Family Lite at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, are contained in this booklet. ‘lhe addresses selected 
are those which deal with the most serious attacks on the family in 
the U.S.A., together with certain counter-measures. 

Divorce, so much more prevalent in America than this country, 
undoubtedly proves the greatest threat to the Christian idea! ot the 
family. Statistics quoted by Mr Michael F. Walsh show that from 
1937 to 194U the number ot rnarriages was 5,697,0UU and the number 
of divorces 1,008,000; one divorce to every 5.5 marriages. /'urther 
figures reveal that 71 per cent. of the childless marriages end in 
divorce, A clear indication that the evils of contraception and divorce 
are closely linked. 

Other problems discussed by well known American speakers in- 
clude: Bad Housing Conditions; Economic Insecurity; Mixed Mar- 
riage; and ‘Alcoholism’—this last being equivalent to drunkenness 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

In the constructive sense there are addresses on Family Allow- 
ances; Church Clubs; and a scheme similar to our own Hospitai 
Savings Association known as the ‘Blue Cross Plan’. 

‘the collection makes very interesting reading, whilst the impor- 
tance and intiuence of the conference as a whole can be assessed 
from the encouraging personal letter from President Truman, which 
appears on the first page of the brochure. Maurice MCLOUGHLIN. 





1 It may be of interest to readers of BLACKFRIARS to note that as early as 1352 the 
London Dominicans had profited by the financial embarrassments of the Prior of 
Ogbourne to purchase his town house in Castle Baynard ward for the enlarge 
ment of their priory. 2 ve 

2 The author has treated generally of the suppression of the alien proiries 2 

History, December 1941. Historical Revision No. XC1X. 
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